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CHAPTER VIII. 


SENTENCED. 


O Miles Barthorne the agonies 

of years were concentrated in 
the short time which elapsed before 
he knew that his forge was de- 
stroyed, and that nothing to incul- 
pate him in the Highgate murder 
had been, after diligent search, 
discovered by the police in his 
house. If his wife, notwithstand- 
ing her knowledge of the peril 
incurred, could have been such a 
simpleton—he put the last word 
differently,and prefaced his version 
with a couple of strong adjectives 
—as to hide away two such trum- 
pery articles as those on the 
strength of which he had been 
taken in charge, Barthorne’s com- 
mon sense told him there was 
nothing else—nothing which she 
might have refrained from se- 
creting. 

Once again a woman’s hand had 
dashed the cup of success from 
his lips. Through the act of a 
woman, and that woman his wife, 
every hope of his existence was 
destroyed ; and it might be also 
—well, this was not a contingency 
on which he cared to dwell, though 
at intervals it would force its pre- 
sence upon him, and compel him 
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to think of that morning’s work 
at Highgate—of the dead man’s 
living brother—of a charge differ- 
ent from theft—of an attentive 
jury and a stern judge—the ver- 


. dict, ‘guilty,’ and the sentence, ‘to 


be hanged by the neck till you are 
dead.’ 

Not a nice sort of possibility, 
this, for a man to have to try to 
shun, with nothing to distract his 
attention, nothing to divert his 
thoughts, nothing to lean against 
save uncertainty, nothing to be 
quite sure of save that he stood 
in a position of fearful peril. 
There have been men, it is said, 
whose hair has turned grey in a 
single night containing less misery 
than Miles Barthorne endured for 
nights and days, which seemed to 
lengthen themselves out into an 
eternity of torture. 

If M‘Callum had but known all 
his brother’s murderer passed 
through after his arrest he must 
have felt satisfied. David, sleep- 
ing in Hornsey Churchyard, was 
amply revenged. The mills of 
Time already had Barthorne be- 
tween their stones, and, imper- 
ceptibly, it is true, but still cer- 
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tainly, were grinding his heart. 
He could not have suffered as he 
did had the human fiat gone forth. 
No condemned cell ever contained 
a wretch who suffered such fear 
as Barthorne had to bear and show 
no sign. But relief came at last. 
After two remands he was com- 
mitted for trial with no fresh evi- 
dence against him. 

Walter Chappell had been taken 
into custody and, after one remand, 
discharged, with a remark from 
the magistrate, that although he 
thought the police had not, under 
the circumstances, exceeded their 
duty in arresting him, he felt 
bound to say he left the court 
without a stain on his character— 
which was certainly very gratify- 
ing to Mr. Walter Chappell. 

Mr. Westroe, acting for him, 
remarked to his client that he 
might deem himself extremely 
lucky ; for it was the fact that the 
lawyer never for one moment 
thought of believing Chappell in- 
nocent. He considered it not only 
possible, but probable that the 
older and cleverer crimina) had 
drawn the younger into the com- 
mission of sins he would never 
have eliminated out of the shal- 
lows of his own imagination ; but 
although Chappell declared with 
many an asseveration that he had 
neither head nor hand in any of 
the robberies of which Barthorne 
was suspected, Mr. Westroe’s opi- 
nion did not waver in the least. 

The day of the trial came, and 
every available seat in the poking 
court was filled with people who 
had known Barthorne either pri- 
vately or in the way of business. 
Tottenham sent its representatives, 
and West Green also. M‘Callum 
headed a select party from High- 
gate: and gentlemen who had 
availed shemselves of Barthorne’s 
skill as a workman, appeared as 
interested listeners, anxious to 


hear whether, in the course of the 
trial, any light would be thrown 
on the manner in which their own 
plate-chests had been emptied. 

Barthorne’s first London friend, 
the Tottenham smith, had come 
up from his country home to 
give evidence as to the prisoner’s 
good character whilst in his em- 
ployment, and probably his wife 
would have accompanied him, had 
he given her the faintest inkling 
of the nature of the business 
which took him to town. 

Taking public opinion round, 
those whose goods had not been 
stolen, or who possessed no goods 
to steal, felt some sympathy for the 
man; but no one felt any sym- 
pathy for the woman. She had 
never been popular—never tried to 
make herself popular. Wives spoke 
of her as a ‘stuck-up piece of 
goods,’ and husbands considered it 
a ‘main hard thing that a fellow 
who worked as Barthorne had 
worked should be sent to jail be- 
cause a woman fancied a card-case 
she could never use, and a pair of 
earrings she could never wear.’ 

Indéed, had it not been for that 
ugly doubt as to whether Bar- 
thorne were not a murderer as 
well as a thief, popular feeling 
would have been entirely in his 
favour. 

Certainly since he first came to 
Tottenham people never spoke so 
well of him as when he stood in 
the dock at the Old Bailey. 

Nothing had been found in his 
house except the card-case and the 
earrings, and who knew how Mrs. 
Barthorne had come to be possessed 
of them? Bets were laid as to 
whether he would get off or not; 
and there was much speculation 
as to what the nature of the sen- 
tence might be, in the event of a 
conviction. 

In any case, let the result of the 
trial be what it would, the Bar- 
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thornes could never again hold up 
their heads about West Green— 
which idea so pleased those whom 
their prosperity had irritated, that 
the bulk of the interested court 
hoped Barthorne would be able to 
make a good defence. 

But in this hope they were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Barthorne pleaded ‘Guilty.’ Mrs. 
Barthorne pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

For very sufficient reasons Mr. 
Westroe had advised both husband 
and wife to answer ‘Guilty’; but 
Mrs. Barthorne declined following 
his counsel, and engaged separate 
professional assistance for herself. 

The result proyed her superior 
wisdom; for an intelligent jury 
found that there was no evidence 
to convict her, and returned a 
verdict of acquittal. 

There was a stir and murmur in 
the court after the foreman an- 
nounced the decision to which 


himself and his eleven brethren- 


had arrived—a stir and murmur 
not of approval ; but the crier,in a 
rich beery voice, shouted out ‘Si- 
lence!’ and the sounds died away. 

Indeed, there was almost a dead 
silence while Miles Barthorne, now 
alone in the dock, stood awaiting 
his sentence. 

After a long preamble from the 
judge it came at last: To be trans- 
ported for seven years. 

Seven years! The words fell 
like a blow on Barthorne. He 
turned white to his lips, and the 
court, judge, jury, spectators, swam 
round before his eyes. 

One of the turnkeys, thinking 
him about to faint, put out a 
hand to catch him, and the action, 
slight though it was, steadied the 
man’s nerves. 

‘Let me alone, will you!’ he 
said in a savage whisper. ‘ I don’t 
deserve it, but I can bear it;’ and 
then, without once glancing round 
the audience, without taking one 


last look at freedom ere going into 
servitude, he turned and went 
away from the gaze of those who 
had known and envied him at the 
time when he lived at West Green 
—a time that seemed now farther 
distant than the days of his child- 
hood. 

The game had almost brought 
him fortune—the play had nearly 
been successful. If David M‘Cal- 
lum had not met him that morn- 
ing, or if he could so far have 
shaken off the superstitious re- 
pugnance he felt to touching the 
corpse as to bring himself to lay 
even a finger on the dead man’s 
body, suspicion had never fallen 
upon him. 

Or if—and this was even a bit- 
terer thought—he had either not 
married or married a different 
woman, suspicion might have 
fallen, and still done him no great 
harm. 

‘ Yes,’ he thought, ‘ from child- 
hood until now, women have cursed 
my life. If ever a woman works 
evil for me again, it will be my 
own fault—that I swear!’ 

Whilst he lay in prison, the 
woman whose act had brought 
this last calamity upon him was 
searching London for some trace 
of her brother and her child. 

Both had disappeared. They 
were vanished as utterly as though 
the waters of oblivion had closed 
over their heads. 

Through his solicitor, Bar- 
thorne sent her a message, 
charging her not to come near 
him. ‘ Voluntarily,’ he remarked 
to Chappell before the trial, ‘I 
will never see your sister again.’ 

*‘ And certainly you will not see 
much of my sister’s brother,’ 
added Chappell, mentally. 

Mrs. Barthorne, however, was 
determined to see her husband 
again, and, armed with an order, 
repaired to the prison, where he 
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waited till the time should come 
for him to leave England. 

She threw herself on her knees 
before him, and in an agony of 
grief besought his forgiveness. 

‘I will go to Australia also,’ 
she sobbed; ‘I would go to the 
world’s end with you. I will do 
anything you tell me, if you will 
only forgive me.’ 

Miles Barthorne listened to her 
with a set, hard face. When she 
had quite finished her petition, 
when she had exhausted her la- 
mentations, and tired herself with 
weeping, he said: 

‘ Will no one take this woman 
away before I kill her? and then, 
with a shiver, as his own sentence 
recalled something he was always 
trying to forget, he retreated to 
the farthest corner of his cell, and 
stood there, with his eyes averted, 
whilst the turnkeys carried his 
wife out into the passage, and, 
locking the door, parted them. 

For months she haunted Mr. 
Westroe’s offices, in hopes of 
hearing something of her child 
and brother, but Mr. Westroe was 
as ignorant of their whereabouts 
as she. At the end of a year, 
however, she obtained a clue which 
induced her to think Walter Chap- 
pell and the child had gone to 
America; and thither, not being 
destitute of money, she started in 
quest of them. 

And thus the family dropped 
out from amongst the acquaint- 
ances who had known them in 
their days of apparent prosperity. 
Their very name became an almost 
forgotten word. Strangers came 
and strangers went about West 
Green and Tottenham, and the 
story of the handsome smith was 
remembered but by a very few 
old inhabitants of those neigh- 
bourk6ods. 

In or near London, it is not 
difficult to compass being for- 


gotten. The tide of human life 
flows so fast through the great 
metropolis, that a man’s memory 
scarcely lasts so long in the recol- 
lection of his fellows as a name 
written on the sand remains leg- 
ible on the seashore. 

And, indeed, even at Abbots- 
leigh and around Spindlethorpe, 
Miles, the illegitimate son of the 
old squirehood, dropped out of 
mind. 

Glendy was dead, his widow 
had sold his business, and left 
that part of the country. 

Mr. Barthorne was dead like- 
wise, and another squire than 
John—who gave fifty pounds to 
enable the discarded heir to earn 
an honest trade—reigned at the 
Hall. 

The years, which to contemplate 
in prospective seemed so long 
and so capable of bringing wealth 
and position to the son of the 
bond- woman, had flitted by 
silently and swiftly, and the re- 
sult was that, with oceans stretch- 
ing between himself and England, 
Barthorne was working out the 
days and the months of his heavy 
sentence, whilst the very fact of 
his ever having existed was an 
almost forgotten memory. 

Not by one man, however. 
James M‘Callum remembered ; 
the blood of his dead brother 
still, to his morbid fancy, seemed 
crying aloud for vengeance on his 
murderer. 


CHAPTER IX. 


REV. DIONYSIUS AND 
MES. WRIGHT. 


THE 


AxsovuTt six years after the day 
when Miles Barthorne received 
his sentence of expatriation, when 
the story of his sin and his punish- 
ment, and the other story of his 
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suspected sin and punishment 
still deferred, remained only in 
those short and significant records 
which can be inspected free at the 
Old Bailey, and in the memories of 
a few people connected with the 
criminal, the Reverend Diony- 
sius Wright, Rector of Fisherton- 
on-Thames, found himself in a 
difficulty. 

Inclusively at the same time, 
Selina, wife of the above, found 
herself in a difficulty also. 

To the Reverend Dionysius and 
Mrs. Wright, this experience was 
no novelty. From the first year 
of their marriage, they had found 
themselves at intervals in pre- 
cisely the same position. 

Difficulty, pecuniary difficulty, 
had for years ate with them, 
drank with them, slept and walked 
with them, boarded and lodged 
with them; it pervaded the air 
they breathed, and was part and 
parcel of their being. Had a 
legacy been bequeathed to them, 
and the possibility of paying their 
way for a time without anxiety 
been presented, they would have 
felt out of their natural element, 
got rid of their money, and 
plunged into the old slough of 
debt, as soon as might be. There- 
fore it was not the fact of impe- 
cuniosity which troubled the re- 
verend gentleman so grievously. 
It was merely that, for once in his 
varied experience, he really could 
perceive no way of relieving, even 
temporarily, his embarrassments. 

It is not at all likely that, when 
the Rev. Dionysius started in life, 
he voluntarily chose the path he 
had for years and years been tra- 
versing, yet he drifted into it very 
early in his career, and it was 
now too late, as he himself some- 
times said with a sigh, to retrace 
his steps. 

Such, however, was not the 
opinion of Mrs. Wright. She had 
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a fixed belief that if her husband 
could only induce his creditors to 
wait a little longer, and still a 
little, help would come. 

Help had come so often, and 
from such unlodéked-for quarters, 
that Mrs. Wright was sometimes 
wont to declare it would be down- 
right rebellion against Providence 
to imagine it would not arrive 
once more, all in heaven’s good 
time. 

‘You may depend upon it, 
Dion, she said, in a tone of 
solemn conviction, ‘ that although 
we cannot hear its footsteps, as- 
sistance is on its way to us even 
now.’ 

In the same manner as we are 
told orphanages and other cha- 
ritable institutions are occasionally 
supported entirely by the power 
of faith, so hitherto Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright had, by means of 
faith in their fellow-creatures and 
the goodness of Providence, ma- 
naged somehow to pay baker and 
butcher, and other tradespeople, 
when the day came on which those 
individuals declared, severally and 
collectively, they would not wait 
another hour for their money. 

But a crisis had at length oc- 
curred. It commenced about 
eighteen months after Mr. Wright’s 
induction to the living of Fisher- 
ton. A bill which had been re- 
newed and held over, and re- 
newed and held over again, for a 
series of periods of which the 
Reverend Dion’s memory could 
retain no accurate recollection, 
was now—in consequence of the 
original possessor’s death—in the 
hands of a very different man, of 
a man who ‘considered business 
was business,’ who did not intend 
to let himself be cheated ‘ by Jew 
or Gentile, parson or layman,’ who 
‘ meant to have his money by fair 
means or foul,’ and who gave the 
Rector of Fisherton to understand 
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that some definite understanding 
on the subject must be arrived 
at. 

As a definite understanding on 
the subject of money, unless he 
were to be the recipient, was the 
last thing on earth poor Mr. 
Wright ever desired, he tried to 
stave the matter off, and actually 
did succeed in doing this for a 
period of nearly ten weeks. 

At the end of that time came a 
lawyer’s letter. Mr. Wright called 
to see the lawyer, and obtained a 
fortnight’s longer grace. No re- 
mittance, however, arriving, even 
when a week longer than the fort- 
night had passed, a writ was 
served upon the rector, and in 
twelve days more judgment was 
obtained against him. Then of 
course all the household goods— 
all the well-worn furniture, all 
the patternless carpets, all the 
faded curtains, the old out-of-tune 
six-octave square pianoforte, and 
other miscellaneous effects—in- 
cluding a half-length portrait of 
Mr. Wright, in gown and bands, 
holding a prayer-book in his hand, 
having to his right an oriel win- 
dow, and to his left an old- 
fashioned cabinet, decorated with 
sundry vases and pieces of old 
china; and another half-length por- 
trait, this time of Mrs. Wright, in 
curls and a low dress, holding a 
lace handkerchief and a rose in 
her left hand, whilst with the 
right she was gathering jessamine 
from the outside of the oriel win- 
dow above referred to,—all these 
things, representing to the clergy- 
man and his wife the comforts and 
elegances of a refined home, as 
well as the luxuries of departed 
days, were at the mercy of the 
destroyer. 

But the destroyer was merciful ; 
though Wright, in the privacy 
of her htisband’s study, called him 
a brute, and declared the wretch 
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had so unnerved her she could 
scarcely say her prayers, he 
really did not act so very badly. 

In consideration of Mr. Wright 
giving his solicitor ten pounds 
down, and signing promissory 
notes payable at intervals ex- 
tending over a year, he agreed to 
give further time. The ten pounds, 
however, only covered the costs; 
so the debt remained as much as 
ever, plus the interest. 

‘Dear, dear, dear, dear, dear,’ 
said Mr. Wright, with a little click 
of the tongue which sufficiently 
bespoke his nationality without 
the help of the soft, pleasant ac- 
cent and cheerful brogue that, 
added to his good-tempered face 
and genial manner, had carried 
the rector through so many diffi- 
culties and enabled him to clear 
triumphantly many an awkward 
fence. ‘Now to think of that 
money having gone all for nothing 
—positively for nothing, Selina— 
and the poor dears wanting new 
dresses so badly, and you looking 
like a ghost for need of a glass of 
decent wine.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about 
me or the children, Dion,’ said 
Mrs. Wright, in a tone meant to 
be valiant, but which broke towards 
the end of the sentence into an 
hysterical whimper; ‘you have 
enough to bear without us—though 
I must say it seems strange and 
hard to think we find it so much 
more difficult to make the two 
ends meet since you have been a 
rector than ever we did in the 
days when you were only a 
curate.’ 

This was one of the pleasant 
fictions with which Mrs. Wright 
entertained her family and friends. 

Since they came together she 
and her husband had never fitted 
their expenditure to their income, 
but in lieu thereof they had fitted 
the incomes of very many other 
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people to their expenditure, and 
the children’s dresses and the 
decent glass of wine so pathetically 
referred to by Mr. Wright had, as 
a natural consequence, generally 
been obtainable. 

To do Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
strict justice, during the whole of 
their married life it did not once 
occur to either of them that the 
words for worse and for poorer 
could have any meaning applic- 
able to themselves. In every 
single respect—save that they 
were always in debt—they lived 
better and fared more sumptuously 
than their parents had done before 
them. They had really never 
been what could be called in 
absolute poverty, save such as was 
caused by their own bad manage- 
ment; but the reason, beyond bad 
management, of the chronic diffi- 
culties in which they were involved 
was that neither understood the 
meaning of the sentence ‘ doing 
without.’ 

They could do without of course 
when they were compelled to do 
so, but given that Mrs. Wright 
had five pounds—a not unusual 
occurrence, by the way—and she 
was quite certain to spend the 
greater part of the amount on a 
fancy not a necessary. 

In a word she worked herself 
up over their debts and their dress 
to a state of nervous excitement 
which even the typical glass of 
wine failed to subdue, and all the 
while the beer went unpaid for; 
and in like manner, when the 
doctor’s tonics proved unavailing, 
Mr. Wright was wont, in the happy 
days when people spoke of him 
as a struggling curate, to bring 
her home mock turtle from Scar- 
lett’s and grapes from Moses’—the 
time a noisy butcher was clamour- 
ing for payment for the family 
sirloin and the greengrocer thought 
people ought not to eat a peck of 


potatoes a day if they never in- 
tended settling for them. 

Upon what principle it was that 
the Rev. Dionysius and Mrs. 
Wright had made up their minds 
society was bound to maintain 
them no one ever could tell, unless, 
indeed, it was because they had a 
quiver full of children. 

So exclusively personal an affair 
might not in the hands of less 
skilful manipulators have proved 
a peg strong enough whereon to 
hang claims for money, clothes, 
food, house rent, taxes, and any 
other trifles which they found ne- 
cessary to their comfort and well- 
being; but the Wrights were very 
skilful. 

Had the mandate to replenish 
the earth been just issued, had 
the Deluge only just subsided, had 
there been no surplus population, 
had babies not been appearing at 
extremely short intervals upon the 
face of the earth for nearly six 
thousand years, had there seemed 
any immediate danger of the 
human race coming to an untimely 
end, the Wrights could not pos- 
sibly have comported themselves 
more like benefactors to the world 
than was the case. 

‘God had been very good to 
them,’ said an old nurse, who, 
after living with Mrs. Wright’s 
mother for a score of years, came 
over to see that Miss Selina’s 
children were properly cared for. 
‘ He took seven to Himself.’ 

Which was quite true. Never- 
theless, after deducting the defunct 
seven, nine remained. ‘ Of as fine 
boys and girls as you would wish 
to see,’ the Rev. Dion was wont to 
remark. 

Whether they were fine or not 
might, despite the rev. gentleman’s 
dictum, be a matter of opinion; 
but there could be no doubt that 
searcely any one ever did wish to 
see them. 
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Of their mother’s savoir-faire— 
of their father’s joviality—of the 
combined light-heartedness of both 
parents, they had not inherited a 
trace. 


Excepting during the Sunday 
services, an ordinary clergyman’s 
life is essentially one of small 
things. The doings, and sayings, 
and affairs of persons whose 
doings, sayings, and affairs are 
usually, and discreetly ignored, 
form, as many of us are unhappily 
aware, the staple of conversation 
in most parsonages—and the 
gossip of daily life is not always 
edifying for children to hear. 
Further, the young Wrights were 
priggish and self-conscious, as the 
sons and daughters of clergymen 
often are in their innocent teens— 
a little proud also, and very much 
disposed to give themselves airs 
on the strength of their pedi- 
gree. 
Wherever they went, and in the 
way of his profession, Mr. Wright 
had to make many homes for his 
family, the young ladies and 
gentlemen were rather apt to hold 
their heads very high and to turn 
unequivocal cold shoulders to 
persons whom they were pleased 
to consider as not quite on a level 
with themselves. 

‘ Come from the mother’s family,’ 
Mr. Wright was wont to explain 
apologetically when any of these 
pleasant ways gave offence in 
quarters where it was desirable 
offence should not be given. ‘ Poor 
dear old Mr. Curran was the 
proudest man I ever met—most 
ridiculously proud—lIrish pride, 
you understand. Though Irish 
myself, and come of decent enough 
people—Admiral Wright, who did 
such good service at Trafalgar, 
was my father’s cousin, and my 
mother’s aunt married a nephew 
of the fourth Lord Castlebar—I 
am thankful to say I know nothing 
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of the feeling —self-respect is 
enough for me. But, as I was 
saying, my children inherit the 
failing from their mother’s family ; 
poor dears! the world will soon 
teach them better. They will 
understand, ere many years pass, 
how much happer it would have 
been for them if their father had 
been a cheesemonger, or something 
of that sort, than a clergyman 
possessed of a few poor talents 
which he has tried not to hide in 
a napkin.’ 

Whatever claim Mr. Wright’s 
progenitors may have had to social 
consideration in the days of the 
Admiral and Lord Castlebar’s 
nephew, it is quite certain there 
was not much in his own youthful 
reminiscences calculated to justify 
so slighting an observation, even 
concerning a man who wore an 
apron and stood behind a counter. 

But many a mile stretched be- 
tween Ireland and England, and 
many a year between Mr. Wright’s 
boyhood and the time when he 
was presented to the living of 
Fisherton. 

‘A ‘poor thing, he said, con- 
fidentially. ‘ His Lordship might 
just as well have given me one 
nearer town and worth a couple 
of hundred a year more.’ 

But this really was scarcely 
grateful on the part of Mr. Wright, 
considering he had written to ‘ His 
Lordship ’—in whose gift the 
living was—with tears in his eyes, 
a letter of thanks, part of which 
ran as follows :— 


‘ Your Lordship’s note, received 
this morning, and read with feel- 
ings of mingled thankfulness and 
astonishment, marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the life of 
myself and family. 

‘The cruel bugbear which has 
hitherto haunted my life, prostrat- 
ing my energies and nullifying 
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my efforts for the benefit of my 
fellow-creatures, has been banished 
by your Lordship for ever. I see 
a future of such peace and con- 
tentment as this poor world can 
afford stretching out before me, 
like sunshine lighting up a fair 
valley. The prayers of myself 


and my family will ascend night 
and morning for the prosperity and 
happiness, temporal and eternal, 
of my noble and generous patron 
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to whom I beg to subscribe 
myself, 
‘ His Lordship’s devoted and 
grateful servant, 
‘ Dionysius WricuHrT.’ 


And, after all, poor Mr. Wright 
did not find himself in a land of 
peace; he was met in the fair 
valley with that serious difficulty 
of which I shall have more to say 
in the next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


X.—Tue Countess Dasu. 


HE Countess Dash is but little 
remarkable as a novelist, so 

far as any pre-eminent merit in 
her works is concerned. She is 
conspicuous, however, for the 
large number of romances which 
have emanated from her pen, and 
may claim more attention than 
she deserves of her own proper 
self on account of representing 
in her books with a certain de- 
gree of, perhaps, unconscious 
accuracy, much of the conven- 
tional weaknesses of the French. 
And though she may not have 
painted life, in any broad sense 
of the word, either as it is, or 
has been, yet it is plain, from 
her success, that she has painted 
society as many of her country- 
women must take pleasure in 
imagining it. If she has depicted 
only one aspect, or even a pseudo- 
aspect of French society, yet that 
must be one upon which many per- 
sons have loved to dwell. When 
people live in an unvitalised state 
without true glow of human life, 
health, earnestness, and vigour, 
they do not care for ideals in 
which those qualities are strongly 
represented. They like to see re- 
produced in the fiction they read 
the false, unwholesome atmosphere 
in which they live themselves. It 
is well known that sickly people 
have a distaste for food that would 
be wholesome and delightful to a 
simple, uncloyed palate: it is the 
existence of sickly, morbid minds 
fed with fashions, drowsed with 
conventionalities, oppressed with 
ennuis, that affords room for the 
existence of such novels as those of 
Madame Dash. They obtain a 
vogué;, like a quack medicine; they 


do not live season after season, like 
@ healing herb. But although we 


place Madame Dash’s romances in 
a class that is none of the highest 
or healthiest, we must not be so 
unfair as not to allow that she 
is possessed of some redeeming 
points. A spice of suggestive 
satire now and then relieves the 
dreary monotony of her ‘society’ 
depictions, as if she were saying 
to her reader, ‘I know you want 
this kind of fashionable writing, 
but if there is really anything 
in you, you may be open to a 
suggestion of its inanity.” But 
satire, unless of the most forcible 
and persistent kind, is of but 
little service in arousing the 
wretched people ossified in con- 
ventionalism: they already see 
too well that all is vanity, and 
the satire, however pungent, does 
not bite or stir them, but leaves 
them more the prey of ennui than 


‘before, as hopeless and as closely 


bound as ever in their chains. 
In saying that Madame Dash has 
not been able to make of her 
romances a living stream of whole- 
some, pure, health-giving life, able 
to vanquish false ideals and bring 
back some natural glow to the 
jaded worldly votary, we are only 
saying what is true of almost all 
French novelists. They have bril- 
liancy without end, talent inex- 
haustible, power indubitable, but, 
almost without exception, are 
without any influx of genial and 
simple naturalness. The pastoral, 
the patriarchal, the poetic natural, 
the happily spiritual, the cheerfully 
practical—all these elements are 
mainly wanting to the French 
romance, and this because they 
are painfully wanting to the 
French existence. In their place 
we find the artificial, the anti- 
homely, the poetic exotic, the mor- 
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bidly religious, the listless and 
incurable sense of ennui. A very 
significant fact in the considera- 
tion of French literature is the 
extreme paucity of children’s 
books, or books suited for young 
people just growing up. The 
French have what we may call 
baby-books in fair abundance, but 
of books for a girl or boy of 
from ten to sixteen there is woful 
dearth. There is a gap thus made 
between utter childhood and ma- 
turity, between the goody-goody 
time and the day when the youth 
or young married woman (the 
maiden’s literature is strictly li- 
mited) has the doubtful privilege 
of access to the entire alluring 
realm of French romance. Mean- 
while there has been nothing ab- 
sorbed of a nature to fill the 
mind with health, and so prepare 
it to withstand the unworthy 
attractions of the new heritage 
of self-lordship. A Mrs. Gatty 
or Mrs. Whitney is unknown in 
France; there is no Charles 
Kingsley there to make idyls of 
water-babies; there is no wealth 
of fairy tales; and it may safely 
be asserted that France, poetic 
though she may claim to be, could 
not for a moment stand up to 
compete with England in nursery 
rhymes. This may seem a small 
matter, but it is really of the 
highest importance ; for its results 
are painfully manifest. The French 
young lady of eighteen is for the 
most part frivolous, without a 
mind, morbid; the English girl 
of the same age is better grown, 
heartier, more sensible, happier. 
To see the two races side by side 
in a Paris pension is most in- 
structive. For such girls as we 
have described, when grown up, 
Madame Dash’s romances are, 
doubtless, fitting food. Poor 
France ! 

Our ‘ Countess,’ as she calls her- 
self, was born at Paris about the 


year 1805. She is of an old, 
noble family, and was delicately 
brought up. Her real name is 
Cisterne de Courtiras, Marquise 
de Saint Mars. She married 
young, and with no thought of a 
literary profession, into which she 
was forced by a severe reverse of 
fortune. We must give her the 
credit of having worked hard at 
her trade, for at one time she 
was in the habit of producing five 
or six romances a year, and her 
works amount to considerably 
over fifty volumes. 

She went ever but little into 
that strictly literary society in 
which Paris has largely abounded; 
in other words, she never entered 
Bohemia as her natural home. 
For this reason we find her name 
rarely occurring in the journals 
in which a running fire of anec- 
dotal criticisms or chaff-fed ca- 
nards is always playing upon 


. those who happen to be to the 


fore in popular literary repute, or 
who are seeking to push them- 
selves and their friends into noto- 
riety. But she mixed with select 
social circles, such as enjoyed the 
company now and then of a noted 
littérateur. So she was not alto- 
gether without news of the world 
of which she was a member. 
Madame Dash’s stories are pre- 
ferable to her full-fiedged ro- 
mances, in that they are shorter. 
We take one at random from the 
collection of stories by her, which 
bears the singular and unaccount- 
able title of ‘La Vie Chaste et la 
Vie Impure.’ We say ‘ unaccount- 
able title,’ for in the stories we 
tasted by way of sample there was 
nothing to justify it. Perhaps, 
however, Madame Dash calculated 
on a large number of her com- 
patriots buying the book on account 
of the last half of its title, which 
would so act as acatchpenny. We 
will briefly run through the story, 
as it will fairly show the average. 
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substance of Madame Dash’s ro- 
mances. When we know one, we 
know all; for the same monoto- 
nous hollowness pervades them 
all. We have always the same 
wearisome ‘society,’ always the 
same superficial portraits, always 
the same sentimental dilution or 
sentimental excess of the passions, 
always the same comparison of a 
base and frivolous world with an 
ideal quite as silly and unreal, 
if not quite so base. The story we 
propose analysing is entitled, ‘ Un 
Roman de ce temps-ci ’"—a romance 
of our time. The scene is Ems, 
the time July; the author is 
enjoying the restfulness and re- 
pose of the place, in the company 
of some friends. In their walks 
they meet often a pallid young 
man, very handsome and very 
distingué looking; they find him 
again in the evenings in the salons, 
where he used to wander like a 
melancholy shadow, saying a word 
to no one. He was the only in- 
dividual who did not applaud at 
the concert, but—to translate 
from our authoress’s own words, 
and so convey her idea of the 
heroic—‘ his bridled emotion, the 
expression of his features, his 
trembling lips, the tears rolling 
in his eyes, possessed more elo- 
quence than noisy transports.’ A 
Spaniard or an Italian at least, we 
suppose him, No!—this story was 
written before the war—he is a 
German baron, rolling in wealth, 
and the pursued of all match- 
making mammas. When the deli- 
cate chest of this young gentle- 
man, which had caused much 
anxiety to the narrator of the 
story, had grown stronger, there 
was a new arrival at Ems, 
consisting of a family from the 
‘high financial’ circles of Paris. 
There were two daughters who 
came’with matrimonial intentions, 
but avowed that, under the rank 
of a prince, they would not accept 


a stranger. The son had a dif- 
ferent ambition: he would take 
the daughter of a butcher, pro- 
vided her dowry were a plum. A 
cynical youth was he, and was 
wont to repeat ‘L’or n’a pas de 
mauvaise odeur.’ The daughters 
wore three sets of dresses a day, 
and their costumes were the 
event of the season, and the regu- 
lar subject of conversation. They 
were beauties, of course, and natu- 
rally Madame Dash’s story would 
have been wanting in artistic 
finish if she had not made one a 
blonde and the other a brunette. 
The elder and darker damsel 
laughed often to show her pearly 
teeth; she was sprightly, and a 
passionate dancer. She had, be- 
sides, one characteristic supposed 
to be so intensely English that 
Madame Dash feels herself com- 
pelled to recur to English phrase- 
ology to describe it. Where she 
discovered the word she employs 
it would be difficult to ascertain. 
Perhaps English readers may not 
be familiar with the word ‘ sport- 
woman’: however, it looks very 
English indeed in its italics amid 
its French surroundings in the 
story. The young ‘sportswoman’ 
is called Pamela, and talks slang 
with volubility. Her sister is tall, 
fair, sentimental, and languorous. 
She only leaves the house to wan- 
der in the woods, with a book or 
a portfolio. She occupies herself 
with art and literature, is su- 
spected of making verses, and 
‘poses’ for the serious woman, 
learned, and eager after know- 
ledge. How well that expression, 
to pose for one’s character, suits 
the French superficiality. The 
unfortunate ex-Empress was ac- 
cused long ago of a series of these 
poses; now it was the woman of 
fashion, now of religion, now the 
serious woman of politics and 
social affairs, that she strove to 
represent. The young aspirant 
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of the story was not allowed to 
gratify herself to the full as a 
serious woman ; her father refused 
her permission to turn the draw- 
ing-room into a rendezvous for 
savants; for, as he truly said, it 
did not pay. So she, unfortunate 
lay-figure that she was, could 
only wander about and look sen- 
timental in gauzy clothing. Some 
days after her arrival in Ems, she 
managed so to dispose herself in 
a wood path that she could not 
be passed without her dress being 
deranged. Hence apologies from 
the narrator of the story, who 
chanced to have to pass by; hence, 
also, the commencement of an ac- 
quaintanceship. The two sets 
meet and talk at the Kursaal, and 
make up a party together now 
and then. 

One evening autobiographical 
Madame Dash was alone on a 
terrace, dreaming of the vanished 
time when she was twenty years 
old. A man sat down by her side, 
who proved to be the young Ger- 
man, the baron of Pzorsheim. He 
bowed and spoke, first of the 
usual commonplaces, the moon, 
the night, the heat, and so on, 
until he had gained courage to 
enter upon the subject desired, 
that of the French family of 
Bisson. The way in which he 
accented the name ‘revealed a 
poem.’ He had fallen in love 
with the tall fair beauty, Almaide, 
and his confidante, deeming the 
match a good one, and accustomed 
to Frenchmen, laid stress upon 
the large fortune of thelady. ‘So 
much the worse’ said the enam- 
oured youth; ‘I hoped she had 
been poor.’ He opened his heart 
to his listener, and told her he 
had known her by her books for 
along time. From that time— 
to translate idiomatically — he 
‘ little-dogged’ our authoress, and 
so was necessarily presented to 
the family which contained his 
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adoration. ‘What do you think 
of the young man?’ Almaide 
was asked; ‘has he the dir of 
a hero of romance?” ‘I have 
not noticed him,’ answered she, 
from which the Countess argued 
that she was either very proud or 
a clever dissimulator; and if the 
latter, that the affairs of her 
baronial protégé were promising 
well. Papa Bisson had a confab- 
ulation with a German diplomatist, 
and learnt that the young man 
was of fairy-like wealth, and 
owner of inexhaustible Silesian 
mines of incalculable revenue. So 
he asked him to dinner. After a 
few weeks the Baron came to his 
confidante again with the news 
that Almaide was the same he had 
dreamed of, with nothing about 
her that could betray her family 
or the age she lived in, that she 
was an’ angel, and that his soul 
swam in joy, for she had told him 


. She loved him, and had given him 


permission to make his official 
demand for her hand. Shortly 
afterwards the Countess met Al- 
maide herself, and on asking that 
poetic damsel if she were now 
happy, she was answered : 

‘Certainly, he is not a prince 
regnant, but his family is allied to 
the Hapsburgs, and the Emperor 
of Austria treats him as his cousin. 
And besides, he has one of the 
largest fortunes in Europe.’ 

‘And besides? asked 
Countess. 

‘And besides!’ ... . the girl 
replied, ‘that is all; what would 
you have more ?” 

Madame Dash thought to her- 
self sadly of the young lover who 
had yet to be disillusioned. The 
eve of the wedding-day came; 
the betrothed pair were together. 

‘The notary is coming this 
evening at last,’ said the youth. 

‘ Yes,’ answered his ladylove, 
‘and I wished to speak to you on 
that matter; we ought to under- 
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stand each other privately before 
the regular discussion of the con- 
tract.’ 

‘Is it not for business men only 
to trouble themselves with such 
matters? answered the Baron. 
‘In what way does the contract 
affect us ?” 

‘In what way affect us? replied 
Almaide, ‘ why in our dearest in- 
terests, those of our children! You 
great foreign seigneurs, you are of 
strange apathy. Luckily, I am 
different; listen then. The dowry 
question is a most important one. 
I must tell you all about it before- 
hand. My sister is marrying a 
prince with small estates, you 
know; he is independent, but not 
so rich as you. She has a superb 
dowry ; mine ought to be heavier, 
for she has the compensation of 
rank. If I had the misfortune to 
lose you—we are all mortals—I 
do not wish to have a fall, or to 
find myself in a grade below her; 
you understand, don’t you? and 
you agree with me?” 

The Baron listened, motionless, 
without an interruption. Then 
he gently unwound their arms. 

‘Pardon me,’ he said. ‘I know 
nothing of business, and I feel so 
ill that I must return to the 
house.’ Two hours afterwards he 
had quitted Ems, leaving behind 
two letters. One was to his con- 
fidante, and expressed his despair 
and disenchantment without re- 
serve. The other, to his fiancée, 
contained these words only: ‘ We 
do not speak the same language, 
mademoiselle; we could not have 
understood each other for long. I 
do not know what a dowry is, but 
if I had left you, if God had taken 
me away, all my fortune was 
yours. If I had lost you, I should 
have died. I have too much love; 
you too much talent. I retire 
wishing you all the happiness that 
a love equal to mine would have 
bestowed on me.’ 


The Countess called on Almaide. 

‘He has taken offence for very 
little,’ said that damsel; ‘I could 
not, all the same, buy a pig in a 
poke. I am sorry; he was an 
excellent parti and an excellent 
man.’ 
‘ This was all the funeral oration 
pronounced over the rupture of 
the union,’ says Madame Dash; 
and the moral of her story is, 
Beware of the melancholy airs of 
the young ladies of the period. 

Madame Dash does not belong 
to the Romantiques ; she believes 
in no salvation through art; she 
is not made ecstatic by any kind 
of beauty. Neither does she 
belong to the moralists and re- 
formers. She is as far from the 
Gautier or De Musset of the one 
class as she is from the Georges 
Sand or Lamennais of the other. 
She is of that class, very large in 
France, which unites hopeless 
infidelity with feeble religionism. 
She has the soul of a Pyrrhonist 
with the air of a devotee. A 
healthy |Englishwoman, however 
homely-minded she may be, or 
however much she may be averse 
to the pressure of the responsi- 
bility of having ‘rights,’ cannot 
but look with pity upon the 
condition of a woman who is so 
weak as to place the following 
drivel on the forefront of one of 
her books, and thereupon entitle it 
‘ The Book of Women’:—‘ Thisage, 
which means to make everything 
new, to condemn everything to 
destruction; this age, for which 
the past has not one relic which 
may be held sacred; this age, in 
its days of folly and error, has 
dreamed of changing the lot of 
women ... . If the world is ill- 
constructed, our debile hands will 
not sustain this immense weight ; 
let us accept what the laws of God 
and those of men prescribe... . 
The All-powerful has created in 
the same thought women, flowers, 
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birds, all that can touch the heart 
and rejoice the eyes; He has be- 
queathed a mission of indulgence, 
of tenderness, of resignation ; let 
us fulfil it in its entirety. Let us 
not forget that we are the daugh- 
ters of Eve, and that we have 
brought sin upon earth. An 
immense reparation is imposed 
upon us, and it is for us to ac- 
complish it.’ ‘What a spiritless 
and mean-minded position for a 
woman to take,’ we can imagine 
every high-spirited English girl 
saying atonce. Our English girl, 
however, has not led a French 
girl’s life. Madame Dash seems 
to us fresh from the feet of a 
priest, rigid with the mental and 
bodily contraction of penance, 
humble from sacerdotal besetment, 
and yet full of the unhealthy 
worldliness of court lackeys and 
convent confessors. 

In Madame Dash’s world there 
is a serpent lurking in the path 
of every pleasure—at all events, 
for women. ‘ We are women,’ says 
she, ‘and have been placed upon 
the earth to suffer.’ So, instead 
of reaping what healthy enjoy- 
ment there may be available, her 
maxim would be for a girl to 
spend her years in disillusioning 
herself, in order that the realities 
of life may not have to perform 
the process for her. The débuts 
of life have a great rock to fear, 
namely, ambition; but there is 
another reef that is often more 
dangerous still, and that is love. 
‘The greatest misfortune that can 
arrive to a woman, and even to a 
man, is to make what is strictly 
called a love-match.’ Should so- 
ciety ever shake itself free of its 
artificial laws, and live in uni- 
versal harmony with nature’s laws, 
from which so often it shuts itself 
out, what will be the opinion held 
with regard to a people amongst 
. whom such a saying as we have 
just quoted was ever current ? 


On one account Madame Dash 
deserves acknowledgment as a 
writer. She is a perfect repre- 
sentative of that small-minded 
and silly French society of the 
fashionable classes which mixes 
together childish views with 
pseudo-morality, and calls the 
medley wisdom. After reading 
Madame Dash and her views of 
social life, we do not wonder that 
there arose a terrible Madame 
Sand, with an awful scorn of con- 
ventionalities and a strong desire 
to root them out. There is such an 
innocent triteness about Madame 
Dash, that her writings are enough 
to make any woman with a spark 
of originality about her quite un- 
happy. So calmly are we in- 
formed of matters so old, so stale, 
and so worthless, that the mono- 
tony and lifelessness of the book 
become positively unbearable ; and 
yet we can quite fancy that the 
silly Frenchwoman who, with a 
giggle, will profess to be greatly 
shocked should anything improper 
come before her, and retails so- 
lemnly the veriest trivialities by 
way of improving conversation, 
will read Madame Dash with 
avidity, and find in her long- 
drawn-out moralities the very 
reflex of herself. Is not a society 
nearly effete when it looks upon 
marriage in the light as shown 
in; the following?—‘ We must 
marry, religion and society will 
it so; they require us to have 
a protector, a house, great or 
small.” The poor chiffonniéres 
would doubtless be only too 
charmed to follow Madame Dash 
in obedience to the dictates of 
her ‘religion and society.’ But 
it is to be feared that her religion 
and society would hang back 
when it came to a question of a 
Belleville maiden. Surely it would 
not be necessary for her to have 
a protector and a house. Why 
should she not sleep in the 
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street? Madame Dash goes on: 
‘ We are not anything save through 
our husband. Let us then take a 
husband, since that is bidden, 
since it is our duty, and \let us 
try to choose the best possible, 
in order that his happiness and 
ours may so result.’ An animal 
passion is intelligible, a spiritual 
passion is sublime; but what 
could induce a novelist to con- 
secrate page after page to an idea 
of marriage’so absolutely wooden 
and passionless as this? The 
categories into which Madame 
Dash divides the different kinds 
of marriage are nine—the mar- 
riage of convenience, the marriage 
of love, the marriage of ambition, 
the marriage of despair, the mar- 
riage out of spite, the marriage 
of ennui, the marriage of las- 
situde, the marriage of money, 
the marriage of reason. She de- 
scribes them all; the marriage 
of ambition ends in the boredom 
of the husband: ‘ he looks at his 
wife, and meddles in his house; 
then he institutes retrenchment, 
and she always comes downstairs 
in a dressing-gown. The marriage 
of love, according to our feminine 
philosopher, is a sort of drunken- 
ness: after a while the garlands 
upon the victim’s brows fade in a 
quite unexpected manner; and to 
afford support in the reaction and 
disillusionment after the fit of in- 
toxication is passed, the female 
is, unfortunately, unable to find 
anything corresponding to what 
brandy-and-soda is to the male. 
Madame Dash’s novels are emi- 
nently suited for filling the li- 
terary department of a journal 
of fashion. They show a suffi- 
cient absence of deep, strong ge- 
nius, and a sufficient power of 
stringing together unedifying nar- 
ratives to make their place by 
the @ide of patterns of bonnets 
and fashionable millinery most 
appropriate. Given a court and 


a convent, and Madame Dash 
will speedily spin their scandals 
and intrigues into a romance. 

Madame Dash has, it is true, 
composed an unusually large 
number of entire romances; but 
that it does not thence follow 
that she has expended an un- 
usually large amount of either 
brain, energy, or pen labour may 
be proved by the following quota- 
tion. The paragraph in question, 
occupying as it does only a few 
lines, and containing nothing 
whatever worth putting into 
type, occupies three entire pages 
of a novel of hers entitled, ‘Un 
homme de génie’ :— 

‘—Je sais ce que vous avez 
dit.—Ceci est trop fort. Vous 
étes donc sorcier?—Un peu.— 
Voyons, qu’ai-je dit?—Une foule 
de choses bienveillantes.—En vé- 
rité!—D’abord sur mes relations. 
*—Oui, il a été fort question de 
vos relations, c’est vrai, mais 
ce n’est pas moi, je ne les con- 
nais pas.—Personne ne les con- 
nait.—Eh, eh! ce n’est pas ce 
que Von dit—vVoyons, madame, 
que dit-on ?—Vous le savez.—Non, 
je ne le sais point.*—Puisque 
vous étes sorcier.—Je ne le suis 
pas pour ce qui me concerne.— 
On parle de Madame de Bellande. 
—La codnnaissez-vous, madame? 
—Est-ce qu’une honnéte femme 
doit la connaitre? Cette simpli- 
cité, cette injustice fit monter la 
colére de Léonce, qui la contenait 
& grande peine.’ 

The above fragment actually 
fills three full pages of a large 
octavo volume. We have indi- 
cated by asterisks the commence- 
ment of the second and third 
pages. The diffusion of such a 
halfpennyworth of letterpress over 
such an intolerable deal of paper 
is, of course, effected by means 
of a large quantity of what a 
printer denominates ‘fat.’ That 
is to say, a large space between 
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fine and line; sentence and sen- 
tence is spaced out and left blank. 
In the case before us about half 
an inch of blank paper intervenes 
between one exclamation and an- 
other. For what description of 
readers such a volume as this is 
intended we cannot say; but it 
must be very tiresome to turn 
over leaves so rapidly, as one 
is compelled to do if wishful to 
read it at an ordinary rate of 
speed. The fragment quoted 
may show us that the forty or 
fifty volumes, which seem neces- 
sary to make a reputation for an 
inferior writer, may not contain 
quite as much genuine work as 
we are apt to imagine. We are 
not quite sure, after all, whether 
the kind of padding supplied on 
Madame Dash’s account is not 
preferable to that employed by 
some writers in our own country 
when they wish to eke out the 
erthodox three volumes. The 
French novelist supplies blank 
paper; the practice of the Eng- 
lish novelist is too often to supply 
rubbish. White paper is a plea- 
santer literary dilution than in- 
anity or nonsense. 

Madame Dash brought out a few 
years ago a number of literary 
sketches and contemporary por- 
traits in the ‘ Figaro’ under the 
pseudonym of Jacques Reynaud. 
She preserved the secret of her 
incognito so well that the editors 
ef the ‘Figaro,’ as well as their 
readers, were mystified, and mar- 
velled who the author could be, a 
débutant or a literary veteran ? 
Well-known ‘models’ were being 
painted from, but neither the 
models nor their friends knew 
or saw the artist. Critics tried 
to prove from internal evidence 
the sex of the writer. In one 
place, in an article on Dumas the 
younger, there was the sentence, 
‘Si jétais femme, je l’aimerais 
mieux pour ami que pour amant, 
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et je commencerais de suite par 
ou elles finissent.’ This was 
looked upon as suspicious and 
a feminine trait: it was the point 
of the jupon just coming to the 
light. 

Madame Dash believed in young 
Dumas, who, since she wrote, has 
doubtless fufilled all her expec- 
tations in popularity as well as 
power. She looked upon him as 
‘one of the vastest intelligences 
of our time,’ but as a man whose 
experience was a fruit gathered 
too soon. Then she mingles with 
her laudation of him a morsel of 
criticism that is noteworthy, and 
embodies a more delicate insight 
on her part than we generally 
find in her writings :—‘ One would 
believe that he dreams: no, he 
reflects. Dream is the ideal ; reflec- 
tion is the truth, And the spe- 
ciality of the character, equally 
with the talent of Alexander 
Dumas, is to be true before every- 
Her editor in these con- 
temporary sketches, M. Jouvin, 
described her style as showing 
extreme care to round off the 
angles of the spirit, and a choice 
of ‘ le demi-jour, de préférence a la 
lumiére en fait d’indiscrétion aneo- 
dotique’ In other words, she 
followed a course diametrically 
opposite to the ordinary French 
system of composing literary 
sketches, which is to drag in as 
much picturesque anecdote as 
can be picked up, no matter the 
indiscreetness of its revelation. 
Many memoirs, of Frenchmen 
are such as, we imagine, could 
have been written by no one but 
their valets. Many French litté- 
rateurs have set the example of 
this kind of biography by 
acting in such a valet capacity 
to themselves, and chronicling 
their own most trivial peculiari- 
ties. French memoirs are, there- 
fore, often more childish than 
English ones; but on the same 
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account they are often more in- 
teresting. And verily more of 
a man is to be learned from his 
trivial ways sometimes than from 
his more guarded and important 
actions. But his biographical 
details ought not for such a pur- 
pose to be recorded by himself, as 
Dumas the elder has done in his 
voluminous memoirs; for we are 
thereby led to deem the author 
ridiculous. Dumas himself was 
privileged, however, in that line, 
for he lived jovially on his own 
ridiculousness. 

Madame Dash has followed 
quite a course of her own; and 
instead of painting portraits as 
a contemporary, professes to have 
gone forward half a century in 
advance, and so to have elimi- 
nated from her thoughts all pre- 
occupations, foregone conclusions, 
and disgusts. So much for her 
opinion of her own place as a 
critic. Her editor deems her 
to have 
school of artists of the seven- 
teenth century. This seems much 
more reasonable than that she 
should have projected herself 
into the unimagined era of the 
twentieth century. How many 
of the memories she records will 
be living in men’s minds then? 
But few probably, for new loves 
push aside the old ones more ra- 
pidly than ever now. Will Ma- 
dame Dash’s own novels occupy 
@ warm place in any one’s affec- 
tion or a cold one only in libra- 
ries and biographies anno Domini 
1900 ? 

Whether writing her subtle 
and not violent biographies, and 
hiding her name from sight and 
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knowledge, or issuing her ro- 
mances under that non de plume 
by which she chose to be knewn, 
Madame Dash has succeeded ad- 
mirably in hiding from view the 
details of her own life. She is the 
reduced aristocrat, and has no no- 
tion of seeing and describing her- 
self from the point of view of her 
waiting-maid. Whether as Cis- 
terne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse de 
Saint Mars, as Comtesse Dash, 
or as Monsieur Jacques Reynaud, 
she has succeeded alike in pre- 
venting the French critical ‘ in- 
terviewers’ from intruding upon 
her privacy. We may see her 
photograph, but all we learn of 
her therefrom is that she has a 
large-featured and somewhat heavy 
face, a big bonnet, and a fur cloak. 
No one has rudely photographed 
her life. 

The pleasantest picture we form 
of Madame Dash is of her com- 
posing her careful analyses of 
her contemporaries. The woman 
of society and experience (she 
lived to be nearly seventy, and 
died in 1872), looking out from 
her retirement upon the Paris 
Bohemia and calmly criticising its 
ways and the quality of its intel- 
lect, is an uncommon picture. 
Her work in this branch of litera- 
ture proves her to have possessed 
an ability that might not have 
been suspected from her novels. 
She is a novelist, because she has 
written a large number of ro- 
mances; but her claim to the 
title can base itself on no 
higher ground. She is a novelist 
whose works the English pub- 
lic need make no very strenuous 
efforts to read. 

KENINGALE Cook. 
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CIGARETTES AND COFFEE. 


OETS are mostly feeble folk. 
Certainly there are Titans 
amongst them; but they are few 
and far between, and the vast ma- 
jority are but empty-headed Pig- 
mies with a talent for jingling 
words together. So I think; and 
I fancy I am about right. There- 
fore, when Clarence Dewdrop blush- 
ingly confessed awhile ago that he 
had enlisted, adopting the tasty de- 
signation by which I indicate him, 
in the vast army of martyrs whom 
the ‘Athenzum’ every now and 
then contemptuously bundles to- 
gether in its mangling machine 
under the common heading of 
‘Minor Poets, I told the boy, 
without much circumlocution that 
he was a fool, but softened the 
blow by consenting to listen to 
some of his rubbish while we dis- 
cussed our post-prandial cigarettes 
and coffee under the pleasant shade 
of the weeping ash, standing in 
tented verdure on my lawn over- 
hanging the limpid waters of the 
Wye. Yet was there a certain 
soothing in his murmuring mea- 
sures. They flowed on dulcetly 
enough, and the jingles rippled 
softly at the end of every line, so 
that I dozed away into a dream- 
land that yet was a reality; and 
while he discoursed sweetly of 
Love, and Ladies, and Wine, and 
Woodlands, in what he was pleased 
to call ‘ A Roundelay of a Holiday’ 
—pretty title, is it not?—my 
thoughts wandered off to some- 
what similar subjects and experi- 
ences of my own: only that the 
scenes were remote from that weep- 
ing ash, the incidents were real, 
and so far superior to the sickly 
fancies of the lad at my feet; and 
the people they once more set as 
if in life before me had long since 


been scattered like my cigarette- 
ash caught in the whirling embrace 
of the summer south wind, play- 
ing through the leafy chinks of 
our retreat. This is how the first 
of those recollections came to 
me :— 

A jovial picnic by a great In- 
dian ‘ tank,’ as any mass of water 
from a duck-pond up to a lake is 
called in our eastern dependency ; 
mighty forest trees waving their 
topmost branches gently in the 
upper breeze; a dense tropical 
foliage, shutting out the country 
on both sides of the long bund ; 
behind, rich gardens, gorgeous with 
colour, cooled by countless rivulets 
of fair water flowing in marble-like 
conduits of chunam, and pleasant 
as Mahmoud’s fabulous Al Jannat; 
a splendid palace of the old Mogul 
Emperors stretching its chambers, 
its domes, its delicate traceries, 
and its fantasies of architecture on 
the right and on the left; in front 
the great expanse of deepest blue 
water, faintly rippled with the 
passing kiss of the heated air, and 
glorious with the reflected tints of 
the azure sky; beyond the lake’s 
farthest bounds the great rugged 
mountains stretching their craggy 
peaks heavenward, and beyond 
them again a misty greyness, indi- 
cative of the far-distant Snowy 
Range; and in the sweet shade ‘ fair 
women and brave men,’ enjoying 
such a holiday of delight as is only 
known to those whose everyday 
lives are passed amidst the dreary 
sand-storms and parching hot 
winds of a military cantonment in 
the plains. The feastis over. The 
remnants of the banquet lie scat- 
tered in silver and china decorated 
with the brightest flowers; and 
watchful native servants, mar- 
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vellous in tinted raiment, with 
gold-lace turbans and cummer- 
bunds, keep watchful eyes on one 
another as they gather up the 
‘mess-traps,’ and count over the 
various pieces. Empty champagne 
and claret bottles, by the dozen, 
are being replaced by full ones 
laid handy to the attendants on the 
scattered knots of revellers; and 
mixed drinks of cunning decoction 
are constantly being borne up tothe 
bund by deft ‘ boys,’ skilled in the 
mixing thereof. Fragrant Manillas, 
not, mayhap, altogether without a 
suspicion of Malwa opium in their 
composition, send up a rich in- 
cense of delicate perfume to join 
the balmy air; and—mention it 
not in the mess of a native regi- 
ment, for therein is the practice 
abominated—even the common 
pipe of English custom is not 
wanting to some untutored ‘ griffs’ 
fresh out from home. Shade of 


that great and good man, Beau 


Brummel! what do these per- 
sons, doubtless calling themselves 
gentlemen, wear, and in the com- 
pany of ladies too? Ay de mi! 
where is the ‘ fashion,’ where is the 
‘ style,’ where are the ‘manners,’ 
that were once supposed to be 
essential to the English officer? 
Fled to the four winds of the 
Great Sandy Desert lying below 
the wondrous country of the Five 
Waters—fied, and nothing worthy 
of the name to occupy their place. 

The masterpieces of sartorial art 
from the studio of Poole are pos- 
sibly being devoured ;by white 
ants in the distant camp; the ele- 
gant stove-pipe creationsof Lincoln 
and Bennett are most likely at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, riddled 
with revolver-bullets, for which 
they formed not inappropriate 
targets; while the emanations 
from the saloons of Hoby have 
long siytée adorned the shrivelled 
shanks of the couta-wallah or dog- 
boy. The great tailor has been 
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forced to give place to a nonde- 
script garment of coarse cotton 
fabric, called dungaree, loose, and 
wide, and open all over, and dis- 
playing plenty of flannel shirt; 
Lincoln and Bennett have been 
ousted by an uncouth fabrication 
uncouthly called a topi; and 
Hoby’s best work has had its nose 
put out of joint by brown leather 
abominations made from the hide 
of the sambhur. And the ladies, 
married or still merely aspirants 
for the ‘ happy state,’ are in much 
the same pickle. Certes they are 
dressed more like English ladies 
than the men are like English 
gentlemen; yet would they be re- 
jected at even a village flower- 
show, while an appearance in the 
Row in their present guise would 
infallibly lead to their speedy con- 
finement in the nearest lunatic 
asylum. But withal they are 
happy, these outcasts. For there 
is flirting, and fun, and frolic; 
there are love-passages, and there 
is chaff; there is billing and cooing, 
and there is serious conversation ; 
and, later on, when the picnic has 
been digested, the soda-and-B. 
consumed, the Manilla smoked out, 
and the cool evening breeze set in 
at sundown, there is dancing to 
the strains of a detachment of the 
band; and the ‘twinkling feet’ show 
little sign of Jassitude or failing 
energies. And as the gloom of 
night comes on with all the 
startling rapidity of eastern chimes, 
Chinese lanterns glimmer out from 
the overhanging branches, casting 
a weird, fantastic glamour over 
the hurrying dancers; and the 
stolid natives, standing on-looking 
with folded arms, marvel at the 
brazen impudence—so they are 
pleased to term it, when they do 
not use stronger expressions—of 
the English ladies, and wonder 
how long such conduct will be per- 
mitted to scandalise the world. 
Away from the dance I wander 
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through the pleasant moonlit 
walks of the deserted garden, and, 
as I come out suddenly on a vista 
of the cold, placid lake, lying fair 
and white under the beams of the 
Queen of the Night, I see walking 
before me towards the milky wave- 
lets, Charlie Gordon of ‘ Ours,’ and 
linked on his arm the fair form of 
Bell Aylmer, the pet of the can- 
tonment. Holiday time indeed for 
them—holiday of body and spirit— 
and as they glide on to the water’s 
brink, unconscious, they bear 
with them the blessing and best 
wishes of the only observer. Softly 
I turn away and join the dancing 
revellers; nor is it until the wine- 
crowned supper in the old marble 
palace is more than half finished 
that I can find it in my heart to 
disturb that first love-walk. And 
in the dead of the night we start 
away on our road home—our glo- 
rious holiday over—rather inclined 
to be noisy, mayhap, and waking 
up the dreary echoes of the Indian 
small hours with wild songs of the 
far home-land, with wild shouts 
of the Englishman of youth and 
health after a day’s pleasuring, and 
with the somewhat brandified 
strains of a regimental band never 
remarkable for ultra-sobriety. 
Two months later—for things come 
to pass very speedily in India— 
I stood, wet, trembling, and ague- 
cold by the side of a grave with 
two feet of water covering its 
bottom; and as the storm of the 
rainy-season beat down on my un- 
covered face, and the parson droned 
away at his dreary job, there was 
a deep sadness at my heart, and 
more than one tear on my face, for 
I was ‘assisting’ at the funeral of 
Charlie and Bell Gordon, who died, 
as the legend on the double coffin 
said, ‘ one fortnight after marriage, 
aged respectively twenty-four and 
eighteen years, of Asiatic cholera. 
May they rest in peace!’ And 
that was the end of the first holi- 
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day dream evolved from my ci- 
garette and coffee, mellowed with 
the tuneful anodyne of Clarence 
Dewdrop’s jingles. 

* * * 


. . 


‘Who’s for the shore? Ah! 
who wasn’t for the shore after 
those long weary weeks at sea? 
And accordingly we bounced into 
the boats—some fifteen or twenty 
of us—and were speedily landed 
in that fussy little attempt at a 
seaport—James’ Town, St. Helena. 
A mad race up the street—oh, the 
luxury of once more stretching 
one’s legs on Mother Earth!—to the 
chief hotel, for an English lunch, 
with English beer on draught, and 
English people (mixed, however, 
with more than their share of coal- 
black niggers) to stare at us to 
their hearts’ content, as wild young 
savages on their way home from 
‘India’s burning shore.’ A wild 
scamper on wilder ponies away up 
over the breezy downs leading to 
Longwood, with the wild blood 
beating furiously at our hearts 
under the excitement, the un- 
wonted exercise, and the fresh 
returning joy born of green fields, 
and rich gardens, and copses, and 
woods, and hills, and streams, and 
all the thousand-and-one delights 
of a deliverance from the sea and 
a restoration to dry land, even 
though for only a few short hours. 
Racing over the glorious springy 
sward; tearing at breakneck speed 
down this valley, up that bill; 
pummelling the nags over fences 
that no nigger hand could have 
even made them face; dashing 
over ditches and drains helter- 
skelter; shrieking, shouting, yell- 
ing in the torrent flow of long 
pent-up spirits—away we flew, 
far more like a pack of half-crazed 
schoolboys on their first day at 
home, than officers and gentlemen 
of her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
service. Longwood—that lone- 
some living-tomb of the mightiest 
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conqueror of modern days—was 
‘done’ as I venture to say it has sel- 
dom been done before, albeit there 
was no disrespect whatever shown 
to the memory of the Great Soldier 
of Fortune. And then came a 
glorious gallop over the level, a 
welter in which successful frolic 
was the only prize, a sweeps in 
which all depended on the men— 
nothing on the nags, which were, 
indeed, if truth must out, but 
sorry specimens of horse - flesh, 
though wild and devilish in temper 
and tricks as any circus mule. And 
a wayside inn! absolutely a genuine 
wayside inn!—with beer on tap, 
and a bar, and a barmaid, and 
fresh eggs, and butter, and ‘soft 
tommy,’ and fruit—just like Eng- 
land ; and oh! did we not eat 
and drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we must—go to sea again! 
So we carried on until 

‘A general thought within us wrought, 

That ’twas getting time to go,’ 
and up we mounted again to pur- 
sue our journey, and 
* Our way o’er the hills to find.’ 


Gaily caracoled we along by a dif- 
ferent route to that which we had 
come, taking the farther side of 
the Long Valley, that we might 
view the evil-smelling James’ Town 
in all aspects. Thus came we to 
be trapped in an orchard kept by 
a female harpy in the guise of a 
deceitful lady, who invited us to 
enter and taste of her wares. 
Simple Simon-like, we accepted the 
proffered hospitality, ate to burst- 
ing-point—some of us, I fear— 
and were astounded when about 
to depart at the production of a 
tremendous bill, which we were 
requested to settle forthwith. But 
even when haggling over it were 
we rewarded ; for one of us spied, 
hidden“under some trees, a certain 
young gentleman out of whom we 
were anxious to ‘ take a rise.’ He 
was no other than the chaplain 
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on board our ship—an unpleasant 
glimmering ‘ light,’ who gave him- 
self airs—and with him was pretty 
Minnie Carey, whom he had in- 
duced to accompany him with, no 
doubt, nefarious intentions of love- 
making. Then paid we our bill 
with glee; but we ‘ took it out of’ 
that young cleric. A moment’s 
consultation produced our plan of 
action. A bribe, and hey presto! 
the gig in which the couple had 
come up from James’ Town was 
driving quietly but rapidly away 
by a back road—empty. Then we 
discoursed that innocent young 
couple on the approach of night, 
on the length and dangers of the 
road, on the melancholy robberies 
and murders for which the island 
was—in the reign on earth of the 
Man in the Moon—notorious: in 
fact, we ‘ established a funk,’ and 
then suggested an immediate start 
for the port. Boldly did they call 
for their trap—but, lo you! it was 
non est. In deep commiseration we 
suggested, in our mercy, that the 
couple should ride on two of the 
wickedest little nags we had, whose 
former cavaliers could well walk 
into the town. That parson yel- 
lowed visibly. He had, all the 
voyage through, been boasting of 
his horsemanship; now he had to 
give proof of it. A side-saddle 
was borrowed from the harpy—ata 
figure; jolly Minnie Carey, a stun- 
ning little equestrienne, hopped on 
to it like a robin on to a twig; 
while Sir Pardoner, with rueful 
visage, scrambled up on a beast 
possessed of at least seven devils to 
his one interior economy. In our 
wild racings over the hills we had 
discovered that this animal, on 
being touched in flank with the 
point of a stick, stopped dead short 
and flung both his hind legs vio- 
lently in the air—an amiable trait 
in his character of which we pro- 
ceeded to avail ourselves. Firstly, 
we urged speed; secondly, we gra- 
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dually worked it up to racing 
pitch, our noble equestrian hold- 
ing on like grim death fore and 
aft to the pummel and cantel of 
the saddle ; thirdly, on the steepest 
part of a nice rolling grassy hill 
we touched our trap-beast on the 
flank; he pulled up, pitched his 
hind quarters heavenward, and in 
a second Sir Pardoner had flown 
over his ears like a rocket from a 
tube, and was rolling gracefully 
down hill in a limpsy ball, scream- 
ing dismally the while, in the 
direction of James’ Town below! 
Minnie Carey—was it in girlish 
nature to do otherwise ?—nearly 
fell from her saddle with sup- 
pressed laughter, but would have 
pulled up had we not tickled her 
nag to keep him going, and the 
whole party swept past that 
crumpled-up evangelical at full 
gallop, he lying swearfully on the 
sward where his roll had come to 
an end against a jutting rock. Sir 
Pardoner spoke no more of horse- 
manship; nor did he ever pick 
up lost ground with dainty Minnie 
Carey, who soon after our arrival 
in England married—another fel- 
low; neither did that airful ‘light’ 
forbid the banns. So ended the 
second holiday dream, born of 
tobacco, coffee, and jingles. 
= * « * 


Lazily, dreamily paddling on 
the stupendous Indian Ocean, 
keeping as a sleepy, delicious holi- 
day our captain’s birthday, did 
we, the four ‘ young gentlemen’ of 
the good ship ‘Tartarus,’ while 
away the hours in the gig apper- 
taining to ‘the old man,’ as we 
fondly termed our chieftain. With 
us a quartermaster—as grim an 
old salt as ever chewed tobacco— 
meant to take care of us; two of 
the crew, who had begged as an 
immense favour to be of the party; 
with a young subaltern of a de- 
tachment of troops on board us; 
and two private soldiers, between 
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whom and ourselves there had 
arisen a mutually advantageous 
alliance, defensive and—I regret 
to have to make the confession— 
offensive, as more than one person 
on board the ship had found out 
to his cost. In other words, we 
found the men—Murphy and 
Carney by name—in such rum and 
tobacco as we could lay surrepti- 
tious hands on (the~conscience of 
the midshipman is the most elastic 
thing in creation); while they 
‘did’ for us as servants, and also 
gave us active and most valuable 
help in carrying out sundry ‘larks’ 
to which we were very much ad- 
dicted. The subaltern in the boat 
with us was a decent young fellow 
enough, rejoicing in the romantic 
title of Delamere, and we had 
taken him with us on our holiday 
to relieve the monotony of a 
tedious and unaccustomed long 
voyage, under which he seemed to 
suffer more intensely than any one 
else. For days and days had the 
‘Tartarus’ lain becalmed in that 
greasy waste of waters, boxing the 
compass as she bobbed round and 
round with the slow heaving 
swell; flapping the guineas in 
hundreds out of her masts and 
rigging and sails with the great 
lazy rolls she ever and again gave 
from side to side: 


* A painted ship upon a painted ocean,’ 


save that her paint had long since 
smudged into an indiscernible hue, 
passing under the obscure title of 
‘ munducketty-mud colour;’ while 
the ‘ paint’ of the ocean was com- 
posed of the slimy filth from a 
couple of the quarters of the world. 
Nevertheless, we enjoyed our holi- 
day exceedingly. A change into the 
captain’s gig, with a good lunch 
and lots of grog in the locker, was 
to all of us (not by any means ex- 
cepting the surly old quarter- 
master, though he wouldn’t own 
up to it) a most delightful treat ; 
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while, if anything were needed to 
increase the almost perfect joy we 
experienced when puHing away 
from the ship, it was to be found 
in the wistful faces of baffled de- 
sire leaning over the bulwarks of 
the ‘ Tartarus,’ and envying from 
the bottom of their hearts we happy 
occupants of the gig. 

‘Some of those poor fellows will 
go mad, I believe, if the voyage 
lasts much longer,’ remarked Dela- 
mere, puffing a deliciously aro- 
matic cheroot. 

‘Mad, sir! for why? asked 
Murphy, in tones of great astonish- 
ment. 

‘Whist!’ said Carney, ‘and don’t 
be axin’ the officer; sure it’d be 
for want of somethin’ to do, sir? 

Delamere nodded a lazy assent 
to the query, and we pulled away 
until the filthy ship lay curt- 
seying and bobbing—like a half- 
drunken old fishwife in a market 
—at us from a distance of some 
miles. We were supposed to be 
fishing, and had lines and hand- 
nets for the purpose; but it was 
only make-believe ; for, in the first 
place, there was no living thing, 
perceptible to the human eye, so 
far out from land but jelly-fish; 
and in the next, if there had been, 
we should have been too lazy to 
trouble ourselves. So we ate and 
drank—more than was quite good 
for us under the fiery beams of a 
blazingsun—and smoked, and spun 
yarns, and dozed and dreamed, 
and revelled in all the delights of 
that day of perfect rest and lazi- 
ness; and we stung our arms with 
the long tails of the jelly-fish we 
hauled in; and we ate, and drank, 
and smoked again; and we fore- 
cast events and dates of the future, 
and what we would do, and say, 
and suffer,—in fact, we visioned 
the ce away like opium-eaters, 
and wiien the sun went down, and 
we had to pull back to the grimy 
old barque, one of our number, 
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Murphy, lay at the bottom of the 
gig, apparently overcome with 
those drowsy occupations, but 
whether attributable directly to 
sun, or to dreams, or to ship’s 
rum, was more than any of us 
knew or very much cared to find 
out. But he seemed queer, de- 
cidedly queer, when we got him 
on board; and I was thankful 
when I was able to smuggle him 
off to his bunk unnoticed by any 
of the officers. I speedily turned 
in myself for a few hours’ sleep, 
and was immediately unconscious. 
It was my watch at midnight, and 
as I turned up on deck a wondrous 
sight met my gaze. The whole 
ocean was a deadly, ghastly, 
greasy, and yet brilliant white! 
It was something appallingly hor- 
rible to look upon, and it made 
me sick even to close my eyes for 
a second and only think of the 
hideous, bilious-like, seething mass 
of dead-like waters. I had never 
seen or heard of anything like it 
before, and, bold, brazen boy as I 
then was, it positively terrified me. 

‘It’s only the Milky Sea,’ said the 
third mate, in answer to my won- 
dering gaze; ‘common enough in 
these parts in a long calm.’ 

‘But what on earth makes it—’ 
I was asking, when a wild shriek 
burst from the fo’k’stle, and the 
soldier Murphy was to be seen 
standing, white as that horrible 
sea itself, gibbering and gesticu- 
lating at the greasy, milky waves 
rising and falling all around. In 
another second he had placed his 
hand on the fo’k’stle rail, gave a 
wild bound—ten thousand flashes 
of brilliant phosphoric light burst 
up like a bouquet of fireworks as 
the waters received him in their 
embrace, and then he was seen no 
more! In a very few seconds we 
lowered one of the quarter-boats ; 
four seamen and myself jumped in, 
and we pulled round the stern of 
the vessel to find that Murphy had 
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risen again, and was swimming 
away jrom the ship as fast as he 
could! Strong man, splendid 
swimmer as he was, we speedily 
overtook him, and then ensued one 
of the most painful scenes I have 
ever experienced. Repeatedly we 
tried to drag him over the gun- 
wale; but every time he managed 
to get his feet against the boat’s 
side and dash himself away farther 
than ever! With each effort he 
seemed to gain strength, rather 
than to lose it; but yet could I 
readily see that the strength was 
the fictitious one of insanity, and 
I feared after each effort that he 
would sink to rise no more. 

It could not last. A second’s 
thought—I picked up one of the 
stretchers from the bottom of the 
boat—in another moment we were 
alongside him again. Before the 
men could grasp him I leaned over 
the gunwale, fetched him a crack 
on the head that stunned him ef- 


fectually—we dragged him in, and 
in a few minutes had him on board, 
and safely bound up in a strait- 
waistcoat. He was raving mad! 
I blamed myself bitterly for my 
share in the result, and would not 


be comforted. But I might have 
saved myself the mental pain ; for 
in three weeks’ time he came all 
right again, and the ‘soldier-of- 
ficers ’"—so I called them in those 
days—tried him by court-martial 
for ‘being absent without leave,’ 
found him guilty, and sentenced 
him—as a precautionary measure, 
I presame—to be kept in quod 
until we arrived home! And such 
was the third holiday dream mist- 
ing up out of the past from Turk- 
ish cigarettes, Mocha, aud Dew- 
drop’s fantastic jingles. 

* * * . 


A glorious old castle, lying close 
to, indeed almost surrounded by a 
glorious old forest, and in it a 
glorious company of holiday-keep- 
ers, assembled to celebrate a 
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coming of age. Most winsome of 
the maidens was ‘ Tittums’ Lang- 
rishe ; and oh! but it was sweet to 
hear her glory in her innocent 
babbling way of the devotions paid 
to her, the love made to her, and 
the butterflies who, constant and 
inconstant, hovered round her 
sweet flame. It was sweet to hear 
her sing in her childish fashion, 
yet with an evident meaning in her 
arch blue eye, of— 


‘How we revelled 

summer night— 
By day they made lance-shafts flee, 

For Mary Beatoun and Mary Seatoun, 
And Mary Fleming and me!’ 


throughout the 


It described the case exactly, only 
instead of ‘ the Queen’s Maries’ we 
had Mabels, and Amys,and Maudes, 
and the other fanciful names of the 
day; and, instead of lance-shafts, 
the knights made jokes, and fun, 
and anecdotes flee, with probably 
quite as favourable a result on the 
ladies as if the warriors had been 
prodding one another down in the 
tilt-yard all day long, as they 
did in the days of the love-sick 
Marie Stuart. Foremost amongst 
these stalwart knights was Teddy 
Grey, a penman of exceeding merit, 
genial and jovial withal, and 
smitten to the heart with ‘ Tit- 
tums’ Langrishe. How we did 
chaff him, we others with love- 
unencumbered hearts, and how we 
made him wild when we pointed 
out, as we frequently and cruelly 
took occasion to do, that ‘ Tittums ” 
was of poverty-stricken, albeit 
well-descended parents; that her 
pretty face was her fortune; that 
she was not at all likely to be 
allowed to wreck it in favour of a 
destitute scribbler, doughty enough 
in the ranks of literature, but a 
sneaking craven when he had to 
resort to that establishment in the 
City which held him in terror with 
a perpetually overdrawn account ; 
and finally, that Tom Dhollera, the 
grizzly old cotton-broker from 
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Liverpool, had flung his pocket- 
handkerchief at the Dowager ‘ Tit- 
tums,’ and that the former worthy 
lady was excessively likely to pick 
it up in favour of her dainty 
daughter. But Teddy Grey would 
not hear anything of the sort—oh 
no! ‘Tittums’ loved him— Tit- 
tums’ doted on him —‘ Tittums’ 
would be true to him—such was 
the constant burden of his song, 
though not exactly expressed in 
words; and, for all our hints, he 
only made love all the fiercer, ex- 
pending his very soul, so it seemed, 
on this pet of the party. In fact, 
as our grand holiday—sunshine, 
and revel, and expeditions, and 
balls, and wanderings in the glo- 
rious old forest, and impromptu 
picnics—wore on, it was evident 
that Teddy Grey was right and 
that we were wrong; for the former 
had, in racing parlance, evidently 
become first favourite, while Old 
Bales—so we delicately nicknamed 
the cotton man—was absolutely 
nowhere. Teddy tried hard to get 
up such a scene as he was fond of 
painting in his novels. He longed 
for an inclosed field and a mad 
bull, from whose murderous horns 
he could rescue‘ Tittums’ with the 
aid of his gingham; he thirsted 
with all his soul for a boat-wreck 
on the lake, that he might swim 
ashore with his lady-love on his 
back; he hungered for tottering 
walls in crumbling old ruins we 
explored, in hopes that he might 
rush madly to the rescue of his 
heart’s delight; and it was even 
insinuated that he had been de- 
tected with a box of burglar- 
matches and an armful of shav- 
ings, with the dark intention of 
burning the hospitable castle down 
in the night-time, so that he might 
rush in triumphant and save the 
life of hi#@arling from the flames! 
But none of these startling inci- 
dents would come in reality, though 
they so readily sprang into exist- 
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ence on paper, and Teddy Grey be- 
came despondent. But at last came 
his winning chance. Our holiday 
was almost at its close, and we 
were out in the forest for a final 
al fresco banquet of the real old- 
fashioned, happy sort. ‘ Dress how 
you like, do what you like, say 
what you like,’ was the motto of 
that splendid summer-time at the 
castle, and it was fully carried out 
on this last occasion. We lounged, 
we loved, we laughed, we ate, 
drank, and smoked just at our own 
sweet wills, and we were happy as 
the turtle-doves in spring under the 
magnificent old oaks forming our 
banqueting-hall. But there came 
a change—a great black cloud 
rushing up from the southward, 
a few heavy drops of rain, a vivid 
flash or two of forked lightning, 
and then the appalling crash of 
a thunder-storm. So close over our 
heads was it that we became almost 
terrified. The women shrieked, 
some laughed hysterically, and a 
few prayed. The men, for the most 
part, swore and quarrelled amongst 
themselves as to what was best to 
be done. Here and there the light- 
ning struck a tree, splitting the 
massive timbers, wrenching mighty 
limbs off, and hurling the grand 
old trunks down to their mother 
earth, while the rain came down 
with all the force of a tornado. 
‘ Tittums’ leaned shivering, trem- 
bling in every nerve, against the 
stalwart form of Teddy Grey. 
Crash! and just behind them fell 
burtling to the ground a monarch 
of the forest, a giant of oak giants. 
‘ Tittums’ screamed out wildly. In 
a second Teddy Grey had torn off 
his best—indeed his only decent— 
coat, flung it round the maiden, 
and ran her out, in his shirt- 
sleeves as he was, to a wide open 
glade in the forest, where there 
could be no danger from falling 
timber. No one else of the party 
would dare expose themselves to 
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the fury of that wild tempest. 
They—or we, perhaps, I should say 
—-preferred to take our chances 
of death with dry and comfortable 
garments on, to standing out in a 
flood of water and a gale of wind. 
But Teddy and ‘ Tittums,’ she well 
‘wrapped up in his only really pro- 
tecting garment, remained out in 
the open for a stricken hour, and 
when the tempest passed away 
they returned to us—Teddy soaked 
through and through, and shiver- 
ing like one in ague, but looking 
very happy, for (as he told me that 
evening with a wink) he had ‘ made 
it all right with “ Tittums ;”’ while 
the winsome maiden was little the 
worse for the storm, save that her 
skirts were draggled and her bot- 
tines damp. 

Next day our holiday party broke 
up, with deep regrets on all sides. 
‘ Tittums’ and her mamma retired 
to Cheltenham; Teddy Grey, none 
the better for his ducking, wenf 
back to his chambers in London to 
prepare for carrying out his en- 
gagement—one of the happiest 
men in the whole world; and I 
betook myself to study in a dull 
and remote German town. Eight 
months afterwards I paid a flying 
visit to London, and my first call 
was on Teddy Grey, whom I found 
scarcely alive. He had had a ter- 
rible rheumatic fever, brought on 
by that holiday ducking, and ‘ Tit- 
tums’ and her parent had been 
most kind. Nevertheless—and he 
told it me with a wild cry of heart- 
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wrung anguish—he found, soon 
after his recovery, that the faith- 
less winsome maiden had just mar- 
ried Old Bales! Teddy put himself 
through a course of drink that very 
nearly finished him off; then he 
sat down to sober, plodding, scrib- 
bling; and when I dined with him, 
not so very long ago, in telling me 
the final results of that holiday 
over some rare old Temple port, he 
wound up with the half-muttered, 
half-whispered quotation from 
Thackeray’s ‘ The Age of Wisdom:’ 
* The reddest lips that ever were kissed 
The brightest eyes that ever have 
shone, 
May pray and whisper, and we not list, 
Or look away, and never be missed, 
Ere yet ever a month is gone!’ 


which I thought singularly appro- 
priate; and that was the last holi- 
day dream raised out of the dim 
mists of the past, by the aid of 
cigarettes, coffee, and jingles. 

‘ There, I’ve ended the Rounde- 
lay,’ cried Clarence Dewdrop. ‘ Now 
what do you really think of it ? 

‘ Eh ?—ah !—-yes !—think of it ?’ 
I answered, shaking off the drow- 
siness of my day-dreams—‘ Oh yes! 
—very fine—glorious, I may say. 
In fact, I never tasted better ci- 
garettes or coffee either.’ 

‘Pah!’ he snorted, in tones of 
deep disgust ; and the humiliated 
Minor Poet dashed furiously out 
of the pleasant embrace of the 
tented verdure of my weeping ash, 
by the limpid waters of the Wye. 

SrerHen J. MacKenna, 
Author of ‘ Off Parade.’ 
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RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROUD AS LUCIFER, AND DARK AS EREBUS. 


HEN gentle Mrs. Browne 
plaintively remarked that 
she was doubtful as to what papa 
might think of ‘ these new doings,’ 
she used the plural number ad- 
visedly, alluding not only to the 
monstrous innovation of walking 
before breakfast, but more ob- 
scurely to another change of 
doubtful tendency, which had 
crept almost imperceptibly into 
the practice of this well-regulated 
family. Mr. Browne, attended by 
the ladies of his family, wor- 
shipped in a district church which 
had been built in his part of the 
town. This edifice was of the 
Georgio-Palladian era, built of 
bricks, disguised inside and out 
with stucco, and lighted by means 
of tall sash-windows of the usual 
domestic pattern. Its interior was 
rendered at once elegant and com- 
modious by a gallery which ran 
round three sides of the structure, 
like the dress-circle at a theatre; 
and a handsome three - storied 
pulpit formed the grand centre of 
attraction. Walter Browne, Esq., 
was a very regular attendant at 
this place of worship, and expected 
his women-folk to be the same; 
but for many months past his 
expectations had been imperfectly 
ful filled. 

The old parish church, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Apostles, has 
been described as standing pro- 
minently on the brow of the cliff. 
It is a massive Gothic structure, 
and, having been designed for 
grand fenctions and pompous 
ecclesiastical processions, has a 
vast chancel and choir, extensive 
nave of seven spans, and broad 


aisles. The fourth seat in the 
northern aisle was facultied to 
Mr. Browne’s house, which, before 
the other church was built, of 
course depended on the old one 
for spiritual ministrations. In 
this seat Albert, Frank, and Hu- 
bert Browne were wont to worship 
still, accompanied by Robert when 
on a visit to his family, and of 
late by Janet, who now affected to 
despise the rectangular ‘ temple’ 
(as Frank called it), and had been 
observed making efforts to peruse 
a hand-book of Gothic architecture 
and other works of a retrogressive 
character. It happened that the 
three front seats in this aisle were 
facultied to the Grammar School, 
and that Mr. Lane sat in the left- 
hand corner of the front seat. 

A habit prevailed at Pedlington 
of entering the parish church by 
a door in the north wall of the 
choir, where, during the infre- 
quent week-day services, the scanty 
congregation was easily accom- 
modated in the. stalls. But on 
Sunday the body of the church 
was filled; so those who went 
early sat in rows confronting those 
who came late. Every Sunday, 
just as the service was com- 
mencing, Albert, Frank, and Hu- 
bert would march down the choir 
steps, sweep to the right in front 
of the school seats, wheel to the 
left round Mr. Lane’s corner, and 
so reach their own place in what 
seemed to them a quiet, unosten- 
tatious manner. After service 
they returned by the same way, 
again filing past Mr. Lane. 

It must be said for this out-of- 
the-way angle of the church, that 
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those who worshipped there sat 
or knelt in the glow of a magnifi- 
cent painted window which filled 
the wall at the eastern end of the 
aisle. Of late—at first occasion- 
ally, latterly more regularly— 
Mr. Lane had become aware of a 
graceful figure and a wave of 
delicately perfumed air attending 
his friends’ arrival; and when he 
looked round from time to time 
at the boys behind him, the fair 
face of Janet, lit with tinted rays, 
closed the vista. At least he saw 
no farther. Beauty such as hers, 
even with him, had power to arrest 
the eye, and say, ‘Thus far shalt 
thou come.’ But he averted his 
look, and went on with his prayer 
and praise. A poet-artist might 
have imagined this wayward girl 
unbonneted and seated under the 
gilded organ-pipes in full blaze of 
all the chancel windows, and so, 
crowning her golden hair with 
white roses, might have made a 


St. Cecilia of her, as many a Ma-~ 


donna has been made. But Mr. 
Lane put such foolish ideas away 
from him, and pursued his devout 
exercises. Yet was he growing 
accustomed to feel that she was 
near him in church, greeting him 
with happy smiles on the way to 
his daily task, and always present, 
though seldom speaking, in that 
house which was his favourite 
resort in all the town. 

The Brownes dined early on 
Sundays, as most good people do 
in Pedlington, and as no member 
of that family attended evening 
service at church, they were not 
sorry to see Mr. Lane drop in to 
their frugal supper, which he had 
now acquired quite a habit of 
doing. , If there was any difference 
in his manner to Janet and to the 
others, it was merely that, as 
being younger, and therefore 
farther removed from him even 
than sister Joan, he made less 
attempts to converse with her. 
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He used frankly to admit that, 
while he could understand and 
sympathise with, and generally 
win the confidence of, boys of all 
ages, young ladies from twelve 
to twenty-four years of age were 
a complete mystery to him, and 
that therefore they must pardon 
him if he seemed stiff, or harsh, 
or silent with the young ladies 
present. Then Nelly would laugh, 
and say he was always very agree- 
able to her, and papa would rally 
her, and say perhaps she was the 
exception to Mr. Lane’s rule. Of 
course every rule had one excep- 
tion. But Janet would be quite 
silent on such an occasion, her 
eyelids would be lowered, and the 
dark curling lashes motionless. 
Really Mr. Lane did often try to 
draw her into the common con- 
versation, but it seldom availed. 
He talked too much upon abstract 
subjects, very often making almost 
all the talk himself, and only 
drawn out by affectionate appeals 
from the mother, or by half- 
sarcastic questions and inductions 
on the part of the eldest daughter. 
And when an abstract question 
was not on the fapis, the talk 
was seldom about individuals, and 
never degenerated into that harm- 
less though personal gossip which 
is dear to women of all ages. On 
Sunday evening the conversation 
was often religious, and whatever 
Janet may have thought of Mr. 
Lane’s theories and opinions, she 
felt they answered doubts and 
difficulties of her own, and that 
they were singularly unlike the 
rigid unreasonableness of her 
father’s code. Mr. Browne, when 
he listened, which was not often, 
for he preferred his book, looked 
upon it all as harmless theorising, 
very well for a single solitary man, 
who might range over the whole 
world of ideas and yet live an 
honest, upright life, but quite 
unsuited to the decorum and 
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stability of family economy. Per- 
haps occasionally he was rather 
astonished and alarmed at a start- 
ling novelty; but knowing as he 
did that his children must sooner 
or later take wing from the pater- 
nal nest, and become more or less 
inoculated with other opinions 
than his, he thought it well that 
their first introduction to out- 
landish sentiments should be in 
company with a man whom he 
both liked and esteemed. Mr. 
Lane always treated the mother 
with more respect and considera- 
tion than her daughters. He 
never paid the girls any marked 
or conspicuous attention, never 
exchanged glances or smiles with 
them on any subject which was 
not spoken of openly coram ma- 
gistre, and, above all, Mr. Browne 
felt quite sure that Lane was a 
man who had his way to win in 
the world, and that he had no 
idea of encumbering himself with 
a wife in that toilsome ascent. 
He also united with his wife in 
thinking that Mr. Lane’s friend- 
ship had been of inestimable ser- 
vice to Hubert, and might have 
the indirect effect of infusing into 
Frank a dash of his energy and 
more vigorous habits of mind. 

One Sunday evening Frank was 
absent. He had gone from home 
on the Friday, and was not to 
return till the following Monday 
morning. A great storm had been 
raging throughout the whole Sun- 
day, but at about eight o’clock in 
the evening Mr. Lane appeared as 
usual. It happened that no one 
but Janet was in the drawing- 
room when he was shown in, and 
she was sitting on a footstool by 
the side of the fire, leaning her 
back and head against the white 
marble mullion. 

‘I won’t get up for you, Mr. 
Lane, sfie said, putting out her 
warm little hand to him, ‘ because 
I know you think me only a 


little girl who ought to behave 
properly.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ he said, quietly ; 
‘ you know I sympathise with all 
rebels and disaffected people all 
over the world. It’s a part of my 
creed to do so.’ 

‘Ah!’ she thought to herself, 
but of course did not utter the 
thought, ‘ with people all over the 
world; but if J were breaking my 
heart, he wouldn’t think about 
me.’ 
‘ What a dreadful storm it is!’ 
she said, presently. ‘ And how long 
it has lasted! It made me so sad 
last night to hear the wind howl- 
ing in that terrible manner.’ 

‘Well it might, he replied. 
‘ And they tell me that last night 
or this morning early a large 
steamer from Bremen ran ashore 
at the mouth of the Peddle. She 
went to pieces, and all hands were 
lost before an effort to save them 
could be made.’ 

Janet expressed her sympathy 
for the ‘ poor things,’ and wondered 
whether there was a Dutch Jonah 
on board, and whether they could 
have saved the ship by throwing 
him overboard to the whitebait. 
But she was thinking inwardly, 
* He does not care whether J was 
sad or not. He does not like me 
the least bit.’ 

Then she resolved desperately to 
make him ask her for his umbrella. 
‘ It doesn’t matter what he thinks 
of me now,’ she thought; then 
said, looking at him pointedly, ‘ I 
can see you are quite wet, Mr. 
Lane. How very shocking! Had 
you not got an umbrella ?” 

In the meanwhile this big strong 
man had been quite dreading some 
allusion to his wmbra. Since that 
morning on the cliff he had never 
seen it. He was attached to it 
from long service and many pleas- 
ing associations, and would not 
buy another. Consequently when 
it rained he allowed himself or his 
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coat to get wet. To this arrange- 
ment he had little or no objection. 
And if Janet had mislaid and so 
lost his umbra, thinking it had 
been returned to him, or having 
forgotten all about it, she would 
be vexed to find out the state of 
the case; and he could not bear to 
inflict the least annoyance on her. 
But if, as he suspected, she was 
keeping it in sweet durance, he 
could do nothing honourably (he 
thought) but ignore the fact. 

Now he was'in presence of the 
enemy—actually under fire. The 
question was fired at him point- 
blank. His courage—as that of a 
true hero always does—rose to 
the occasion; but his chivalrous, 
watchful care of this lovely foe did 
not flag for an instant. 

‘I think I had a common old 
parachute once,’ he answered, 
looking at her, or rather into her, 
with such calm, forbearing eyes 
that her purpose nearly quailed. 


But his indifference had made her - 


desperate. She would make him 
treat her like a human being, with 
at least gratitude and regard for 
one who had dealt kindly with 
her, and who had deserved so well 
of her by his services to Hubert. 

‘ Think, Mr. Lane,’ she urged. 
* You know you had. The dearest 
old nice large one. And you lent 
it to me.’ 

Poor little Janet! She said those 
last words in a voice ringing with 
joy, and with triumph dancing in 
her eyes. But the knight of green 
gamp was not so easily over- 
thrown. 

‘So I did, he said, still fixing 
upon her that calm, unwavering 
glance. ‘What a long time ago 
that was! You really were a little 
girl then. I don’t think you were 
sixteen. You and Nelly couldn’t 
have held it between you if you 
had not rested the end of the 
handle on the seat of the boat. 
But I shall never be so gallant 
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again. You are quite a woman 
now, as you say; and if I were to 
lend you an umbrella, the gossips 
would gossip about you. Besides 
which, I have lost it, and don’t in- 
tend to buy another.’ 

Janet might have made another 
effort to retrieve the day if Mrs. 
Browne had not come in at that 
moment. But it is doubtful 
whether she would or no. Mr. 
Lane was so stern and yet so 
tender. He was thinking of her 
all the time, and fighting with her 
to secure the privilege of not 
seeming to think of her, and to 
secure her from the imputation of 
thinking about him, and still more 
of being thought a flirt. How noble 
he was! yet how invincible in his 
nobility! ‘Is it only possible, 
then,’ she thought, ‘ to vanquish 
the weak—to have those at one’s 
feet at whose feet one could not 
lie?’ 

‘I assure you we were not flirt- 
ing, Mrs. Browne,’ said the gentle- 
man. 

‘No need of assurance,’ she re- 
plied, smiling. 

* But what do you think we were 
doing? - Quarrelling.’ 

‘ Quarrelling ? No,’ replied Mrs. 
Browne, incredulously shaking her 
head. 

Then Janet, with her eyes full 
of tears, said, ‘ Mr. Lane was scold- 
ing me for being saucy and bold, 
mamma. Iam too self-willed; I 
knowIam. But he is not as kind 
to me as he is to Hubert. He 
doesn’t care for what J think or 
feel.’ 

Then a little pause of utter as- 
tonishment on the mother’s part 
and a deep wonder on Mr. Lane’s 
part ensued, after which Janet 
brushed the tears away, rose up 
smiling like Hebe, and said, ‘I 
know papa is downstairs waiting 
for us to come tosupper. Mr. Lane 
will give you his arm, mamma.’ 

And off she ran, but turned at 
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the head of the stairs with an arch 
smile, which alone would have 
slain any champion but this one, 
and said, ‘It was very kind of poor 
Mr. Lane to have come to-night, 
mamma, as it is so wet, and he 
has no umbrella! I was afraid he 
would not come to-night, as Frank 
is not at home.’ 

That was Janet’s Parthian ar- 
row, shot as she retreated from the 
field. When they sat down to 
supper, conversation became gene- 
ral, and hostilities were not re- 
newed. But added now to Mr. 
Lane’s admiration for Janet, a pro- 
found and not at all unpleasing 
wonder at her strange behaviour 
to him settled on his mind. Yet 
he was resolved to be even less 
kind to her than usual, and to 
show her as plainly as any nega- 
tive course could do that her con- 
duct was imprudent, and that he 
was displeased at it. ‘ Poor little 
pet!’ he thought to himself. ‘She 
is too playful, and too guileless of 
wrong. Some fellows would have 
taken advantage of her. I must 
give her a silent lesson in pro- 
priety.’ 

Accordingly, for many weeks he 
slighted her so pointedly that her 
mother noticed it, and said to her 
one evening after Mr. Lane had 
left, ‘I fear you really have 
offended him, Janet.’ And Frank, 
overhearing this, and having him- 
self noticed a want of his usual 
gentleness in Mr. Lane’s manner 
to Janet, observed that he should 
have thought Lane too generous a 
fellow to be angry with a girl; at 
which Janet could restrain herself 
no longer, but burst into tears and 
left the room. When she reached 
the solitude of her own chamber, 
and had turned the key in the 
lock, she opened a cupboard door 
and peeped in ruefully at the 
wmbra, which stood gravely in a 
corner, and, although carefully 
mended and patched by her hands, 


seemed to reproach her for levity 
and waywardness. 

‘I don’t care,’ she said to the 
inanimate object, shaking her head 
at it as if it were a sentient being 
—‘Idon’t care. I shan’t give you 
back until he asks for you. So he 
may get wet, and be as cross as he 
likes !’ 

On the Sunday afternoon before 
Mrs. Browne’s party, as Frank 
passed Mr. Lane after the service, 
he slipped a piece of paper into 
the latter’s hand. ‘Iam coming,’ 
the note said, ‘up to your rooms 
this evening, but don’t stay at 
home if you have any engage- 
ment.—F. B.’ Inthe evening, ac- 
cordingly, Frank came, and found 
his friend writing. 

‘ Ah!’ he said: ‘I'see. Writing 
letters. Don’t let me interrupt 
you, but I hate writing letters; 
often have sixty or seventy to 
write in a week.’ 

‘I don’t write as many in a 
year,’said Mr.Lane. ‘ No wonder 
you hate it. But I was not doing 
so just now. I was preparing a 
Greek Testament paper for my 
class.’ 

They sat without talking for a 
while, and Frank fell to wonder- 
ing—as he often did—what the 
secret of Lane’s life could be. To 
a man of his sagacity and penetra- 
tion the idea of some entanglement 
with a woman would have occurred 
in the case of almost any other 
man. But Lane’s character and 
habits seemed to repel the suppo- 
sition. Among all his acquaint- 
ances Frank had seen no man who 
treated women with such courtly 
respect as Lane did; and yet 
in this was no tinge of whag is 
commonly called gallantry. Even 
old Ada, his housekeeper, was a 
member of a privileged sex, and 
treated as such. But that in some 
way, or for some reason, Lane had 
severed himself from his early 
friends, Frank was pretty sure. 
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** Would you like me to withdraw from the acquaintance of your family?’ 
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The Pedlingtonians had gradually 
arrived at a belief that Dr. Phelps 
and Mr. Lane were friends of old 
standing ; and as toCaptain Fuller, 
he had broken out one day with 
an assertion that he had known 
Lane for twenty years, and that 
he was ‘a devilish good fellow, 
and highly connected.’ When 
pressed for further information, he 
said that Mr. Lane was born in 
India, and early left an orphan; 
that he had been educated abroad, 
and had not cultivated his connec- 
tions and acquaintances in Eng- 
land. In this latter statement the 
soldier did not adhere rigidly to 
the truth; for, though the subject 
of the conversation had completed 
his education in Germany, he and 
Captain Fuller had been school- 
fellows at Harrow, and being both 
powerful and impetuous youths, 
had kicked each other’s shins and 
struggled together furiously over 


the football, and the armies on™ 


either side had paused, as in 
Homeric combats, to see the cham- 
pions fight. Moreover, Mr. Lane’s 
father and the Captain’s father 
having been brother officers and 
friends, the orphan schoolboy was 
frequently invited to spend a part 
of his holidays at Rivermead, the 
Fullers’ house, and these invita- 
tions had been most urgently re- 
newed since Mr. Lane’s return to 
England. ‘But he never went 
anywhere now,’ as the dragoon 
concisely expressed it. 

Still, as Frank was forced to 
believe, Lane must have had some 
friends and connections in his 
youth as well as the Fullers; and 
if not, his cutting them was all 
the more strange. Who was the 
guardian who had brought him 
up? Oh, he was dead, was he, 
and his wife, and every one be- 
longing to him! In short, Lane 
had been born and bred in the 
household of the man in the moon, 
and sent to Pedlington in a balloon, 
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which had then returned, and so 
cut off his means of communica- 
tion with his relatives. ‘No, Cap- 
tain F., that won’t do for yours 
truly, F. B. The truth is, Lane 
has quarrelled with his family; 
and whichever is in the wrong, he 
will never give way. It would be 
easier to drag the old church off 
the cliff than to make him knuckle 
under. Don’t you notice, Fuller, 
that religious men are always 
either pusillanimous or proud? 
If they’re soft-hearted fellows, they 
get soft-headed too; if they’re 
made of tougher stuff, like our 
solitary friend, they get as proud 
as Lucifer and as dark as Erebus.’ 

This dialogue and these re- 
flections will throw some light 
upon Frank’s view of Mr. Lane’s 
position. We shall leave them 
sitting together over Lane’s fire, 
because their conversation is too 
interesting for the end of a 
chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 
BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. 


Wuen Frank Browne felt any 
curiosity upon a subject, his habit 
was to talk all round it, casually 
as it were, and without apparent 
interest in it, yet hovering about 
it, so that an unwary interlocutor 
was sure to expose some of its 
secret, places, especially as Frank’s 
languid eyes, with their drooping 
lids, never looked more drowsy 
than as the critical moment was 
approaching. He was, however, 
too wary to sound a vigilant and 
susceptible man like Lane in this 
way, although some curiosity con- 
cerning such a mysterious friend 
was inevitable. Frank certainly 
might have cunningly extracted 
rather more from Captain Fuller 
than the plain-spoken warrior had 
already divulged, but thought it 
ungentlemanly to ‘pump’ a man 
25 
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about his friend's affairs. He had 
gone as far as to ask Fuller directly 
whether Lane had no private pro- 
perty, and Fuller answered without 
any restraint that he might have 
some little trifle saved out of his 
education fund, but that he was 
heir to a snug little property on 
the death of a relative who had 
passed middle life. 

After the two strangely-assorted 
friends had sat silently over Mr. 
Lane’s fire for several minutes, 
Frank said again, as if he had been 
thinking of nothing else since last 
saying it: 

‘Yes, I hate writing letters. 
T’m sick of it. And, now I come 
to think of it, how you must hate 
boys !’ 

‘ No, I do not,’ replied the other, 
laughing at the idea, though some- 
what gravely. ‘ Boys are not like 
letters, written and never seen 
again.’ 

‘And then they pay so badly,’ 
continued Frank, ‘ considering the 
labour you have with them. But 
in that respect you and I fare 
pretty much alike.’ 

‘But I assure you,’ Mr. Lane 
urged, ‘that it’s a great thing to 
watch a boy’s character growing 
and expanding, and to help him 
to become honest, and brave, and 
generous. It more than requites 
the trouble.’ 

‘I dare say,’ replied Frank. 
‘But that’s a luxury to which I’m 
a stranger. And it’s a new idea 
in Pedlington. The only rivalry 
between the master and me was 
which should hate the other worst. 

‘Now, Hubert,’ continued Mr. 
Lane, ‘ would blush at the thought 
of doing many things that he 
might have considered venial if no 
one had watched over his moral 
growth; and his mind is at any 
rate mére receptive than it was a 


year or two ago.’ 
‘Yes, Frank replied, heartily, 
‘he’s getting on, and coming out 
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too, is Hubert.’ Then, after a 
pause, ‘But you won’t stay here 
long, I suppose ?” 

‘Don’t you think,’ asked the 
usher, ‘ that the corporation would 
give me the Doctor’s berth if he 
were to get promotion ?’ 

‘No, said Frank. ‘Much as 
they respect and as every one likes 
you, they couldn’t do that unless 
you were in orders. We find they 
exceeded their powers last time. 
The trust-deed directs that the 
candidate selected must be a priest 
of the English Church, and must 
act as chaplain to the mayor and 
corporation. But they were re- 
solved to have a good master, and 
broke the statute; and as it’s a 
life appointment, Phelp’s can stay 
as long as he likes. But I’ll tell 
you what, Lane; no doubt the 
Archbishop would give you a title 
to orders, and you could qualify 
yourself for the head-mastership.’ 

But Mr. Lane shook his head. 
‘No, no,’ he said; ‘no climbing over 
the wall forme. But, seriously, I 
did not think of stepping into 
Phelps’s shoes. My intention has 
been to complete three years of 
service here, and then go up and 
keep terms at Cambridge.’ 

F. B. ‘ What can you want of 
another degree ? 

Mr. Lane. ‘It is not exactly 
the degree which I want, but the 
opportunity of taking up a new 
course of study thoroughly for one 
thing, and a fellowship, if I can 
get it, for another.’ 

F. B. ‘ We could put a brief in 
your way on the home circuit, if 
you went to the bar.’ 

Mr. Lang. ‘ Which promise I 
shall remind you of if 1 don’t get 
a fellowship.’ 

F. B. ‘Then you don’t look for- 
ward to matrimony ?’ 

Mr. Lang. ‘ No,’ 

F. B. ‘Not if a nice girl with 
money fell in your way ?” 

Mr. Lane. ‘Every man to his 














taste. My stomach would rebel 
at the poor girl’s money, and it 
would be a bone of contention be- 
tween us.’ 

F. B. ‘I confess it would suit 
me. I should like to find just 
such a girl as Janet, with just 
such a snug little nest-egg.’ 

‘Now,’ Mr. Lane thought to 
himself, ‘this is a feeler;’ so he 
answered very gravely. ‘I wish 
that young lady would find it in 
her heart to see Fuller with the 
eyes of half the other girls in 
Pedlington, to whom he appears a 
demi-god. If he were to marry, 
he would sell out and go and live 
at Rivermead, the most charming 
spot in Oxfordshire. You know 
his father is dead, and though his 
mother and sisters are there now, 
the place is his own.’ 

F. B. ‘ Would he propose ?” 

Mr. Lane. ‘ If he thought there 
was a chance.’ 

F. B. ‘I know you wouldn’t say 
so unless you were sure.’ 

Mr. Lane. ‘I am sure.’ 

F. B. ‘I will sound her deli- 
cately, but I fear it’s no go. I 
like Fuller, too, very much, and 
think his wife will be a lucky 
girl. But no one can do anything 
with Janet.’ 

Mr. Lanes. ‘ Fuller is the most 
generous and gentle man in the 
world. I believe he would treat 
his wife like a duchess.’ 

‘Evidently, thought Frank to 
himself, ‘Lane does not want 
Janet for himself. He is quite in 
earnest about Fuller; but I know 
nothing is to be done in that 
quarter.’ 

In the meantime Mr. Lane, 
though he had spoken seriously 
and with deep interest about 
Fuller’s regard for Janet, had been 
sorry to miss the opportunity of 
asking Frank (apropos of Phelps’s 
name) why such an absence of all 
cordiality prevailed between his 
family and the Doctor. Phelps 
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had refused to tell him, merely 
saying that no affinity existed be- 
tween Mr. Browne and himself, 
and that they had had the good for- 
tune to discover the want at their 
first meeting. Nevertheless he 
professed to respect Mr. Browne, 
and to think him ‘an honest, pig- 
headed Englishman.’ 

Now Mr. Lane returned to the 
subject abruptly, and asked Frank 
why the acquaintance had dropped 
so suddenly. 

‘The truth is, my dear fellow,’ 
replied Frank, ‘that Phelps is 
interested in an infernal scoundrel 
who seduced and deserted a young 
lady closely connected with us. 
He doubts the facts, but we know 
them to be facts. And this fellow, 
not contented with such an out- 
rage, threatens (at least so we 
hear) to come back to England, 
and try to rob Blanche and Janet 
of their fortunes. Of course he 
can’t do it. But he might give 
us a great deal of trouble. The 
governor had an attack of paralysis 
once, and we fear that any pub- 
licity about this affair would bring 
on another. However, Phelps was 
incautious enough to mention the 
fellow’s name to my father, hoping, 
I suppose, to effect a reconciliation. 
The result was that the governor 
told my mother he never wished 
for Dr. Phelps’s presence in his 
house again; and he never goes 
back from his word. You under- 
stand that we quite exonerate 
Phelps from any intention to hurt 
our feelings. And while I am on 
this painful subject, let me tell 
you that I fancy Janet’s dislike to 
Captain Fuller is based on her 
belief that Fuller and this scoun- 
drel were friends at Harrow, and 
that Fuller still has a sneaking 
regard for him. This is only a 
guess of mine, but I think it so.’ 

‘What a dreadful story!’ said 
Mr. Lane. ‘But what claim has 
the man to your sister’s fortune?’ 
222 
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‘None, either in common law 
or equity; but he was Captain 
Lyte’s nephew, and expected to be 
his heir. And there are black- 
guard solicitors, you know, Lane, 
who would contest the legality of 
the will.’ 

* Thank you for explaining it all 
to me,’ said Mr. Lane. ‘I trust 
you will find the latter apprehen- 
sion to be without foundation, at 
any rate.’ 

‘I hope so, I am sure,’ rejoined 
Frank. ‘It would kill the governor. 
And that would be a serious dis- 
aster to all of us just now. And I 
should be very sorry, though he 
has not used me well.’ 

After another pause, Frank 
turned to his host and said, 
* By-the-by, Lane, are you going 
to your friends at Christmas ?” 

And again it occurred to Mr. 
Lane that Frank was curious 
about him, and perhaps con- 
sidered that confidence deserved 
confidence in return. He de- 
tested the secrecy which cir- 
cumstances, or a mistaken view 
of his own position, had forced 
upon him, and was determined 
not to simulate a candour which 
he could not exercise. So he 
said, ‘ Let you and me understand 
each other, Browne. I have no 
friends in England, except in 
Pedlington, whose friendship I 
can claim or avail myself of. My 
life here for two years and a half 
has been an open page which any 
one may read. But there is a 
barrier . between me and the past 
which I cannot surmount. I tell 
you this plainly, because I feel it 
due to you. And now that you 
know it from my own lips, would 
you like me to withdraw from the 
acquaintance of your family ?” 

Frank was standing before a 
little oldcracked pier-glass which 
stood on the mantel-shelf, curling 
his handsome brown whisker on 
his forefinger. Even this abrupt 


assault found him imperturbable. 
Looking at Lane with amused 
astonishment, he said, ‘ Not at all, 
my dear fellow. Excuse me for 
seeming to pry into your affairs. 
I rather like a man to talk to me 
about my own sometimes. But 
what I was going to say was, my 
mother thought you might like 
to drop in as one of ourselves on 
Christmas Day, only I didn’t know 
whether you would be here. We 
always have a grand feed on 
Christmas Day; and Robert is 
coming, and my sister Blanche, 
though I’m sorry to say her hus- 
band cannot come.’ 

Whatever Mr. Lane suffered, he 
was free from those coward qualms 
and eternally recurring suspicions 
of being suspected which haunt the 
timid wrong-doer. It was clear 
that Frank meant what he said,and 
that only. And under this sense 
of unmerited generosity two pic- 
tures rose before Mr. Lane’s mental 
vision: one, the happy united 
family seated round their Christ- 
mas board; another, a solitary 
conscience-haunted man standing 
under a gaurt crucifix by a rain- 
beaten window, through which 
he dimly saw the old sexton half- 
buried in a re-opened grave on 
the opposite slope of the church- 
yard. 
Another long pause occurred ; 
then, remembering that Frank 
would expect an answer, Mr. Lane 
said, ‘You are all very good, and 
Mrs. Browne is kindness itself, 
but I shall not be able to come.’ 

As far as any emotion’ was vi- 
sible in Frank’s face or manner, he 
seemed utterly indifferent whether 
Lane would come or not, and, in- 
deed, whether he cared to come 
or not. 

‘ But we shall see you on Tues- 
day night,’ he said, ‘Fuller is 
coming to dinner, and Key. A 
curious coincidence, is it not? 
They were both schoolfellows 

















and contemporaries of Phelps at 
Harrow.’ 

‘Very curious. I will certainly 
drop in about nine o’clock. I have 
already made Key’s acquaintance.’ 

‘There is a smack of crypts 
and confessionals about our new 
rector, added Frank, ‘which is 
apt to give one a cold chill ina 
dark room. But he is organising 
a choir, and introducing what he 
calls reforms right and left. We 
shall soon have “a grand func- 
tion,” as he calls it, instead of the 
old humdrum service at the parish 
church. And what is more, he 
is a splendid pianist, and great in 
glees and madrigals. Haven't the 
girls been wiring into our poor 
old Collard for the last few days, 
that’s all!’ 

‘I admire Key very much,’ said 
Mr. Lane shortly. In truth, he 
did not care much to discuss the 
new rector with Frank, because 


Key was one of those ecclesiastics 


who, even when partaking of se- 
cular amusements, seem to be 
inseparable from their sacred 
functions. Frank took rather a 
secular view of all such duties, 
whereas Lane held them in such 
high veneration, and was so much 
impressed by the devout earnest- 
ness with which Key discharged 
them, that he longed to have the 
young divine for a friend and 
counsellor, and was casting about 
in his mind to see whether he 
could achieve this with safety. 

Presently Frank reverted to the 
dinner question. 

* Who do you think,’ he asked, 
‘is to have your chair at dinner 
on Tuesday ? 

Mr. Lane, happening at that 
moment to be thinking about 
Mr. Key, and recalling certain 
associations which his advent 
to Pedlington revived, had for- 
gotten poor ' Frank’s existence, 
and had to be roused like one 
out of a dream. 
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‘Upon my word, Lane, you are 
a thorough hermit, said Frank 
good-naturedly. ‘You live and 
brood so much alone, that I do 
believe you look upon shadows 
and airy nothings as realities, 
and upon live men and women 
as the very ghosts of nonenity. 
With you, women have no senti- 
ment and no passions; men are 
so refined and idealised that you 
couldn’t take their photograph.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Frank,’ 
said the eremite, calling the man 
of the world for the first time by 
his Christian name. ‘Perhaps I 
am a fool; but I have sinned 
and suffered; and, as you see, 
I have striven hard to purge and 
purify myself.’ 

Frank was really moved by this 
outburst. He spoke more ear- 
nestly and with more feeling 
than Mr. Lane had ever heard 
from his lips before. ‘ Lane,’ 
he said, ‘how can you talk like 
that, man? Do you take Ped- 
lington for Paradise, and me for 
a “spirit of a just man made 
perfect”? What have you done 
that I haven’t done—I mean of 
wrong? If your life, and mine, 
and that of any other three 
men in Pedlington were writ- 
ten in columns, I doubt whether 
yours would not be the cleanest 
story of the five. But now, who 
do you think is to represent you ? 
I want you to guess, because it 
is such a joke. We all thought 
he was sweet upon Nelly. But 
that little gay deceiver Janet 
seems to have bagged this Plum- 
stead partridge too.’ 

‘Then, of course, you mean 
Martin ? 

‘The same. The truth is, that 
the governor is looking up the 
J.P.’s just now, and when he 
heard that I had failed with you, 
he expressed a wish that Martin 
should be asked.’ 

Mr. Lane merely said, ‘I am 
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sure he will be delighted to 
come.’ 

And Frank went on: ‘ He finds 
that young Delavine has been 
making interest with the Great 
Unpaid for the reversion of their 
clerkship, and wants to secure 
it for me at his death. But be- 
tween you and me, Lane, I would 
rather be without it. There is 
only one clerkship worth having, 
and that is the Peace. The go- 
vernor let old Delavine slip into 
that, and the rest may go begging 
for aught I care.’ 

‘Martin is a gentlemanly, 
amiable young fellow,’ said Mr. 
Lane, trying to throw cold water 
on Frank’s candour. 

*Doesn’t his laugh,’ Frank re- 
joined, ‘remind you of a young 
donkey braying? How will he 
do at Oxford? Have to avail 
himself of the pitchfork, I sup- 
pose. But, of course, you don’t 
like to talk about pupils. It 
would be like our talking about 
clients. My brother Alfred, who 
died at the Cape, and who knew 
Phelps at Oxford, used to say 
that the dunces were pitchforked 
through the schools.’ 

‘Martin’s mother is a very su- 
perior woman,’ Mr. Lane remarked. 
‘And his father, though rather 
pompous, is a kind and honour- 
able gentleman.’ 

* Ye-es,’ drawled Frank. ‘ You 
know how his father came in for 
that property. The grandfather 
was a corn-dealer, or something 
of that kind, in Mark Lane, and 
used to buy hops of Squire Ever- 
ington, whose son wanted to marry 
Blanche. The estate had been 
mortgaged time out of mind; and 
two or three years of glut in the 
hop market ruined the old squire. 
He and the son cut off the entail, 
and off’ Martin, who had bought 
= all the mortgages, stepped 


‘I suppose you see a good many 
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estates changing hands? Mr. Lane 
said. 


And Frank replied: ‘ Yes. Con- 
veyancing is our legitimate busi- 
ness. Are you going to the ball 
to-morrow night ? 

Surprised at the sudden change 
of subject, Mr. Lane merely said 
that he never went to balls, and 
should feel like a fish out of water 
at one. 

Some further talk on this sub- 
ject ensued; but it will be re- 
ferred to in another chapter. 

‘ Well, good-night, Lane,’ 
Frank, rising. 

‘Good-night, said the other. 
‘I’m sorry you can’t smoke, as 
tobacco is my only incense offer- 
ing.’ 

And the lawyer went, leaving 
his mysterious friend under a 
heavy cloud. 

As he went, Mr. Lane thought : 
‘That man is more generous 
than I am, with all lis worldli- 
ness, He talks without reserve, 
and freely admits me to his 
family, knowing there is a mys- 
tery about me. But surely there 
can be no danger in gazing on 
flowers.’ 

What could Mr. 
meant? Of course 
be no danger in 
flowers, unless the blossom of 
the upas lurks among them. 
But the schoolmaster shrunk from 
following out this line of thought, 
and, turning to his table, com- 
pleted that Greek Testament 
paper upon which he was en- 
gaged when Frank came jn. 


said 


Lane have 
there can 
gazing on 


CHAPTER XI. 


DE GUSTIBUS NON EST DISPU- 
TANDUM. 
As became the future head of a 
firm of old and fair repute, and 
also of a family whose respect- 
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ability was a gem of the purest 
water, Frank Browne kept a watch- 
ful eye upon himself and his ac- 
quaintances. His regard for Mr. 
Lane, though as sincere as yours 
or mine might have been, was 
nevertheless subject to the sur- 
veillance of this orb. That Hubert 
was making rapid progress under 
Mr. Lane’s tuition, and becoming 
manful under the influence of his 
friendship, Frank saw. Nor did 
he fail to observe that by these 
means his youngest brother would 
be able better to advance his own 
interests in life, and would avoid 
any serious risk of becoming a 
charge upon the firm. That Mr. 
Lane, without any vulgar egotism 
or self-assertion, caused himself 
to be respected wherever he went, 
Frank also saw, and felt that the 
acquaintance redounded to his 
own credit. The old saw, ‘ Nos- 
citur a sociis,’ never wears out. 
Mr. Lane, admired and desired by 
ladies and men, poor and rich, 
clerical and military, young and 
old, led Frank by the arm into 
a current of popular air. ‘ We 
always thought that young man 
had nothing in him,’ the old ladies 
of Pedlington would remark, 
figuratively ; ‘ but Mr. Lane could 
never put up with his society if it 
were so. Evidently he was not 
appreciated in his own family, 
and rejoices at the opportunity of 
intercourse with a kindred spirit.’ 
‘A master spirit, J should say, 
my dear Mrs. Joy,’ suggested 
another matron. ‘The spirit of 
# master, at any rate,’ facetiously 
rejoined the first speaker. 
Moreover, even in the charmed 
circle of the Maison Browne, 
where the blind little god fluttered 
with felonious intent in the gauzy 
curtains, as they rippled like a 
silvery waterfall in the summer 
breeze, or lurked (in winter) about 
and among the substantial com- 
forts of well-carpeted rooms, 
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darkened by the heavy folds of 
crimson drapery, but lit with that 
joyous homely blaze which makes 
an English home a temple and an 
English hearth an altar to the 
gods—even here Mr. Lane was 
never suspected of a suspicion 
of flirtation. Whereforo Frank 
reckoned him a safe friend for a 
man with good-looking sisters in 
a scandalous, radical borough like 
Pedlington. And then the fact 
was not to be hastily rejected by 
a prudent calculator, that men 
who do not flirt usually do marry 
sooner or later. Janet, beyond a 
doubt, with her face and fortune, 
might do better than marry Mr. 
Lane. Indeed, there was no mar- 
riage so high in the social scale 
as to be absolutely inaccessible to 
Janet, though for his part Frank 
thought Nelly a very living and 
breathing impersonation of Psyche, 
and far superior in mere beauty 
to her more fortunate sister. Yet, 
on the other hand, Janet, with 
her romantic, wilful disposition, 
might form some preposterous 
attachment, and do much worse, 
both for herself and for Frank, 
than to marry his honest friend. 
Fuller evidently knew the secret 
of Lane’s parentage, and declared 
him to be ‘ well connected.’ This 
talismanic phrase counted for 
much with Frank. Captain Fuller 
himself belonging to a county 
family in Oxfordshire, and speak- 
ing of a man as ‘ well connected,’ 
gave that man, so to speak, a 
patent of nobility. Frank knew 
too well that the same expression 
would not have been applied to 
him in the same quarter, and 
never would be, unless he should 
marry into an aristocratic circle ; 
and even in such a case the term 
would strictly only apply to his 
children, and revert to him in- 
cidentally. And yet his father’s 
brother was a squire, a small 
squire of a small parish, and less 
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than his ancestors, the race in its 
descent having become ‘ small by 
degrees and gradually less.’ But 
the blot on the escutcheon was 
that the uncle who intervened 
between Uncle Robert, the squire, 
and Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, 
had become a tradesman; and 
Theodore Browne, Junior, the pre- 
sumptive heir to the estate, 
actually kept a tea warehouse 
somewhere in those regions deli- 
cately intimated in polite -circles 
by the initial letters E.C. Frank 
Browne’s vigilant eye grew dim 
with vain regret as he reflected 
upon this wrong done to his 
house. 

* Why can’t that fellow Lane,’ he 
thorght, indignantly, ‘ utilise his 
connections? What is the use of 
a man really having a clean 
’scutcheon, and money in the 
background too, as Fuller says, 
unless he makes use of it? Why 
not make his sublime relations 


fork out? I would, in double 


quick time. And why cannot he 
enter at one of the Inns at once, 
and keep his terms, without mud- 
dling away time over another 
university degree? Surely he has 
foreign degrees (and things) enough! 
What is the good of all those 
degrees? I can’t see that Alfred 
was any the better for his, except 
that he assumed a kind of supe- 
riority to all of us, and would 
scarcely open his mouth for fear 
we should not understand what 
he said. If Lane goes on at this 
rate, he will be forty before he 
ever sees a brief. Why, he must 
be hard upon thirty now. I am 
eight-and-twenty, and he seems 
much older than I am; while 
Janet is only eighteen. Oh yes, 
she is nineteen, though, and Nelly 
eighteen. These religious men 
are always as proud as Lucifer. 
Either his people have offended 
him, or he has offended them; and 
neither he nor they will give in 
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(if they’re pious too) till the crack 
of doom, and not then. I hate 
such folly. Why can’t he be a 
sensible fellow, and avail himself 
of his opportunities? Splendid 
chances! I would back him 
through thick and thin. I can 
tell you what; B. (what does B. 
stand for?)—B. Lane, Esq., of 
Bohn and Gottingen, B.L., D.C.L., 
and Ph.D. (whatever that may be), 
it is not every ugly, grim, red- 
headed fellow who gets such a 
chance as I more than suspect you 
have got.’ 

These calculations and musings 
of Frank were the burden of 
similar musings and calculations 
which passed through his mind 
at various times on the subject 
of his new friend. With Frank, 
feeling and calculation always 
went hand in hand, or rather, we 
should say, that from long habit 
feeling had become subservient to 
interest, and that he never allowed 
free scope to the former without 
carefully considering its relation 
to the latter. For example, it is 
incumbent upon this chronicler, 
with an eye to veracity, to admit 
that Frank Browne hated his 
brother Albert, yet not with that 
malignant hatred which would 
prompt a Mexican to use his 
stiletto, but with a genteel and 
even domestic kind of hatred, 
knowing that Albert would be, if 
absent, a permanent charge of two 
hundred a year on the profits of 
the firm. But Albert having the 
privilege of drawing two hundred 
net, or drawing one hundred and 
living at home, was counselled by 
Frank to adopt the latter course, 
which saved nearly seventy pounds. 
a year, adding the value of Albert’s 
services to the difference between 
the actual cost of his maintenance 
and the hundred pounds which 
he annually resigned, for what he 
facetiously termed ‘the amenities 
of home.’ Again, Mr. Browne had 
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insured his life heavily in favour 
of Mrs. Browne, thus securing to 
her an annuity for life, in which 
he directed that Joan (if still un- 
married) should participate. But 
as this latter provision would, 
in any case, terminate with Mrs. 
Browne’s life, it was still probable 
that sister Joan would be returned 
upon the hands of the firm. Pretty 
Nelly was a charge upon the same 
devoted enterprise, of eighty pounds 
a year till married, and of fifty 
pounds a year for life after mar- 
riage. For tying up all which 
charges securely Frank enter- 
tained a hearty detestation of his 
respectable papa. To persons of 
@ more excitable temperament it 
must remain a mystery how the 
father and son could abide to- 
gether under the same roof. Yet 


they did so, had done so, and 
intended to do so until death 
should them part. Frank, how- 
ever, took some credit to himself 


for not wishing to hasten that 
consummation. Talking to Mr. 
Lane one evening about the old 
parish church, and the changes 
which the new rector had intro- 
duced, he said, ‘One comfort is, 
that now the choir will make such 
a row it will be immaterial whether 
any one miserable sinner responds 
or not. Some fellows think it 
necessary to repeat all the re- 
sponses, like a parish clerk; I 
don’t.’ 

‘I do,’ briefly rejoined Mr. 
Lane. 

* Well,’ continued Frank, ‘ there’s 
no accounting for tastes. But how, 
my dear fellow, can I say that 
“the burden of my sins is intol- 
erable,” when they don’t bother 
me half as much as one new Act? 
Or how can I honestly call myself 
“ a miserable sinner,” when I never 
even wish to brain the governor ? 
—and he has used me shame- 
fully.’ 

Mr. Lane gently suggested that 
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the value of these phrases was re- 
lative, and that a lofty ideal of 
virtue induced a somewhat depre- 
ciatory view of one’s own merits. 

‘If I had my own way with the 
Liturgy,’ said Frank, ‘I should 
adopt some expressions a little 
with self-respect.’ 

But Frank would scarcely have 
hated his father so cordially had 
it not been for that sore about his 
work. Mr. Browne had thought 
proper to bind Frank to certain 
payments after his death, in part 
because he chose not to curtail his 
establishment while his daughters 
were of marriageable age, and 
partly because, as the price of his 
admission to the firm, Frank was 
duly called upon to make such 
payments. But Frank knew that 
his father had no wish to impover- 
ish him by these charges, nor to 
reduce the firm to a lower rank in 
the rising generation. On the con- 
trary, this very prospect soured 
the old Tory against the young 
Tory, the latter declaring that the 
Board of Guardians, and the Turn- 
pike Trust, and the Commissioners 
of all sorts of local institutions 
were a parcel of unblessed radicals, 
and that he would chuck their 
clerkships into the gutter. It fur- 
ther leaked out that an aspiring 
young solicitor of contraband pro- 
clivities had been making interest 
among the Justices of the Peace for 
the reversion of their clerkship, 
which office Mr. Browne, senior, 
considered the crowning glory of 
his professional career, and was 
naturally anxious to secure for his 
son after him. Frank had heard 
of this mine, and had neglected to 
countermine, the truth being that 
he disliked all these clerkships, 
and thought that he saw his way 
so to increase the office-work as to 
be independent of them. But why 
should he exert himself to do so 
during his father’s lifetime? ‘I 
am only to have two hundred 
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pounds a year till he dies,’ Frank 
would say to a particular friend 
who was expostulating with him 
on this subject. ‘ And what would 
be the use of my making money 
for him to put by for Albert, who 
will end by eloping with a scul- 
lery-maid and marrying her, and 
having nineteen children with 
harelips and no roofs to their 
mouths ?” 

But Frank extended his animo- 
sities no further. Perhaps he 
thought Joan a fool not to have 
married and got off his hands 
(prospectively) when she had her 
chance, and perhaps he despised 
her accordingly. He also thought 
his mother weak for conspiring 
with his father against him. But, 
for that matter, his opinion was 
that a wife should side with her 
husband in all things (his wrong 
being right for her); and Frank 
resolved that whenever he took a 
wife, that devoted lady should 
perform such a duty to him. 

Robert, the soldier, was already 
comfortably provided for; Mr. 
Browne’s elder brother, the terri- 
torial head of the family, having 
charged his paternal acres with an 
annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year for his military nephew. 
And though Hubert was an ex- 
pense and a present burden on 
the finances of the house, yet 
Frank more than suspected that 
his father had a private purse 
laid aside for starting that young 
gentleman in life, so careful had 
the good man always proved him- 
self to leave his house in order if 
he should be called away. More- 
over, Frank was proud of the boy, 
and liked him; for Hubert was 
bashful, ingenuous, and brave, and 
excelled in all the athletic sports 
of youth. To what extent Frank’s 
generosidg, might have endowed 
his younger brother is doubtful ; 
but, if necessary, ho certainly 
would have played the elder 
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brother’s part with beneficence 
and conscious pride. 

Nelly, too, was a permanent 
entry in Frank’s good books. 
When he could spare the time, he 
was almost always pleased to take 
her where she would; for was she 
not both ladylike and beautiful ? 
And was he not in some measure 
her patron and guardian? Yet he 
would caution her sagely, after 
one of her innocent skirmishes 
with the ruder sex, in which she 
invariably fought single-handed 
against odds, 

* You shouldn’t have too many 
fellows about you, my Nelly,’ he 
would say to her. ‘It keeps the 
best sort of fellows at a distance, 
and will make all the women mad 
if you don’t drop it. That sort of 
thing is very well for a débutante 
for the first few months, as long as 
it’s the fashion for every one to 
pet her. But you must pitch half 
of them overboard now. Depend 
upon it, a girl who goes about like 
a comet, with a ridiculous long 
train of idiots, will never get a 
berth among the stars.’ 

‘ Pray interpret, Mr. Oracle,’ 
says Nelly, demurely. 

‘I mean, dear, that a woman 
without birth or fortune who en- 
courages more than one admirer 
at a time has very little chance of 
being bien vue in good society.’ 

Perhaps Frank’s pronunciation 
of the vue is not strictly Parisian. 
Perhaps his sister desires a little 


reprisal. 
‘ Bien who? she asks inno- 
cently. “ Bien vous?” What does 


it mean, M’sieu’ Mentor ? 

‘ Oh, if you want lessons in col- 
loquial French, you had better 
send for our linguist,’ Frank re- 
torts. 

‘ I will tell Mr. Lane what you 
say. See if I don’t,’ Nelly rejoins. 
‘I am sure he does not regard me 
in the light of a comet.’ 

‘ If all the men were like Lane, 

















my dear,’ Frank adds, ‘it would 
not matter so much. But some 
fellows have no dignity or reti- 
cence. If a pretty girl smiles upon 
them, they fancy they have made 
@ conquest, and go and prattle 
about it. Then other girls get hold 
of the story. Then a lot of old cats 
(and pottering old men who are 
no better) take up the cry, until 
the poor girl’s name and fame are 
caterwauled over half the house- 
tops in the town.’ 

But taking all things into con- 
sideration, Frank’s fraternal affec- 
tion inclined most towards Janet. 
She would never cost himashilling: 
that was clear. Again, she would 
probably marry, and might happen 
to have no children, and to leave 
her money to his. At some future 
time she would probably take Joan 
off his hands, or even Nelly, if that 
little luminary should come to 
grief among the pitiless stars. A 
hundred things might happen. 
And in that other respect, Janet 
was no comet. If she was a little 
too reserved with women, at least 
she held her own among men. No 
jackass could boast of her favour. 
Indeed, Frank had been much 
puzzled at her poco curante social 
airs, and at the absolute indiffer- 
ence with which she met the ad- 
vances of her admirers, until he 
began to suspect her covert pre- 
ference for his saturnine friend. 
At first, too, he only reckoned that 
a girlish freak, and thought, 
shrewdly enough, that her wish 
to be admired or noticed by Mr. 
Lane was provoked by his appa- 
rent unconsciousness of her charms. 
However that might be, Janet’s 
manner was very nice, and quite 
up to Frank’s ideal. Some per- 
sons objected to her silent habit, 
and set it down variously to pride, 
shyness, or stupidity. But Frank 
liked it. He objected to a woman 
who was ‘all jaw, like a sheep’s 
head,’ and declared with emphasis 
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that the highest gift the gods could 
bestow on a girl already endowed 
with beauty was the art of saying 
little gracefully. And then Janet 
made a rule of only dancing once 
with the same man ata ball. In 
any social difficulty she always 
appealed to Frank, and never dis- 
puted his sentence. She respected 
his opinion and enjoyed his little 
jokes, often slyly inventing an 
occasion for him to repeat the 
latter. At any moment she would 
pop on her tiny thimble and deftly 
mend his gloves. Jouvin hadn’t a 
girl in his factory who could touch 
her. Every Monday she attended 
to the buttons on his shirts, which 
services seemed rather to be a 
pleasure than a burden to her. 
On one occasion she actually pro- 
posed to darn his socks; but that 
he forbade. He wouldn’t have her 
delicacy of touch and handling 
degraded to such mechanic drudg- 
ery. Happy Frank! Here and 
there a husband would exchange 
his wife for such a sister. ‘A 
gem of sisters you are, my Janet,’ 
he would say to her. ‘I wonder 
what sort of wife you'll make? 
And once only she answered (and 
Frank, passing languidly to an- 
other subject, still pondered on the 
answer), ‘ That depends upon whe- 
ther I get my husband or no.’ 
Apres le bal. The Tuesday morn- 
ing has arrived, the languid, 
washed-out, limp, pallid November 
morning, when (as the Reverend 
Melanchthon Marmaduke elegantly 
expresses his dolorous sentiments 
on this subject)—when ‘ the jaded 
votaries of Terpsichore silently 
regret those nocturnal excesses 
amidst which they have pandered 
to the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil.’ These penitent votaries 
have indeed submitted to the filial 
penance, and eaten a more or less 
hearty breakfast at 8.45. ar. They 
have apologised to their guest, 
Miss Philadelphia Lyte, for that 
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pandering to three Powers of Evil 
on the very evening of her arrival. 
They have explained to her that it 
was the first of the three great ‘Hunt 
Balls’ of the season, from which 
no fair Pedlingtonian dares to ab- 
sent herself, under penalty of omis- 
sion from the future list. She has 
graciously condoned their offence, 
with a sly remark that the Ped- 
lingtonian huntsmen used in her 
day to understand the conditions 
of a successful ball far too well to 
strike out such pretty names as 
those of Janet and Nelly Browne. 
And poor Frank is now—for busi- 
ness must be attended to—making 
his office toilet in his room, when 
he sees the reflection of Janet’s 
face, somewhat sad, beside his own 
in the mirror. But this Adonis 
imperturbably continues the dis- 
position of his neck-tie. If the 
reflection were (supposing such a 
thing possible) that of a spectre, his 
languid utterance would neither 
fail nor falter. 

‘ Dropped a shilling and picked 
up sixpence, Janet? he calmly 
inquires. 

A little fleeting smile passes 
over the reflection of Janet’s face, 
leaving gloom as before. 

‘Ee—aw!’ cries Frank, play- 
fully drawing the first note in 
a shrill falsetto from the recesses 
of his stomach, and bawling out 
the second in a bronchial bass, 
at the same time beginning to 
operate on his scanty locks with 
a pair of ivory-backed hair- 
brushes. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t,’ pleads 
a voice behind him, in a tone half of 
petulant anger, half amusement. 

‘ Ah, but, my dear,’ urges Frank, 
wilfully misunderstanding her— 
‘ah, but, my dear, if my hair were 
in the smallest degree dishevelled, 
we shoulttalose the only client we 
have left. And then what would 
become of Sister, and Nelly, and 
Berty ? 


‘Don’t be redic’lous,’ retorts 
Janet, with difficulty suppres- 
sing a laugh. 

‘Stoopid ball, was it not?’ 
Frank asks. 

‘Odious!’ she replies with 
energy. ‘Odious! What did 
you try to make Mr. Martin 
tipsy for?” 

‘I? exclaims Frank, in a tone 
of grievous injury. ‘It was Ful- 
ler. The ruffian! And then 
made me ashamed to be seen 
with him by laughing in that 
uproarious manner.’ 

‘ I didn’t see anything to laugh 
at,’ says Janet. 

‘Nor did I,’ Frank quietly adds, 
still plying the elegant hair- 
brushes. 

‘Then why did you go on like 
that ? Janet inquires. 

By way of answer Frank throws 
up his chin ina most asinine man- 
ner, and again cries, ‘ Ee—aw!’ so 
irresistibly that Janet fairly laughs 
against her will, and blushes de- 
lightfully. She knows that this 
bray is understood to be an imi- 
tation of Martin’s laugh. And 
Martin, though only nineteen years 
of age, is an elegant young man, 
an only son, and is devoted to 
Janet. 

Frank now turns his chair half 
round, and devotes considerable 
attention to his finger-nails, which 
he trims with an instrument of 
ivory. Looking up at Janet for 
a moment, quite casually, he adds, 
‘No one you care about was there, 
I think ? 

‘I like Mr. Martin very much,’ 
says Janet. ‘And if his voice 
is breaking, I see nothing to laugh 
at in that.’ 

‘ And Fuller ? Frank inquires. 

‘Can’t bear him,’ is the decided 
answer. 

‘Very distinguished officer,’ 
urges Frank. ‘Man of good 
family. Nice little estate of his 
own down in Oxfordshire.’ 











‘Be quiet, do!’ is the strange 
remonstrance. 

* Well,’ Frank replies, with re- 
signation—‘ well! De gustibus non. 
I can only say he admires you ex- 
travagantly, and is one of the 
few honest, straightforward, gen- 
tleman-like men in this nasty radi- 
cal town.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
gustibus, says the young lady, 
with conspicuous veracity; ‘ but 
I know I do not like Captain Ful- 
ler. And I wonder at your taste, 
Frank.’ 

‘I suppose you know that our 
mysterious friend Lane has known 
Fuller all his life, and has the 
very highest regard for him.’ As 
Frank says this still in his drawl- 
ing, careless way, he looks up 
from a favourite finger-nail, and 
sees Janet blushing crimson. So 
he returns to the nail, giving her 
a minute’s grace, then resumes, 
*Don’t you wonder why Lane 
never shows himself at a ball ?” 

No answer. 

‘I fancied he thought it worldly, 
or unconverted, or some humbug 
of that kind,’ Frank continues. 

‘Is that it ? Janet asks thought- 
fully. 

‘Oh no. He says the girls get 
themselves up for admiration, and 
go there expressly to be admired, 
and to have things said to them 
which they don’t believe, and 
wouldn’t listen to elsewhere.’ 

‘I don’t see any harm in look- 
ing nice now and then, Janet 
urges vaguely on behalf of her sex. 

‘No, Frank rejoins. ‘ But 
going about admiring girls, and 
talking egregious nonsense to 
them, and hopping about like 
a pea on a hot shovel, is not in 
his line. It’s all very well for 
me, as it is my duty to take care 
of you and Nelly. And it suits 
those fellows at the depdt. But 
Lane has something else to think 
about.’ 
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‘Does he dance? the young 
lady inquires. 

‘I expect not,’ her brother says. 
‘I hinted to him that you don’t 
waltz badly, which you really ~ 
do not, with a good partner.’ 

* How redic’lous you are, Frank!’ 

‘I don’t mean anything, of 
course, you know,’ says Frank, 
languidly rising and apparently 
dropping the subject, now that his 
toilet was completed. But Janet, 
closing with him, and giving him 
a little affectionate pinch on the 
tender part of his arm, asks, 
‘When you said that nonsense 
about me, what did Mr. Lane 
say ?” 

‘ He made a very striking obser- 
vation.’ 

* What was it?” 

‘ One which proved to me what 
I have always thought, that Lane 
is a man of refined taste, and with 
a high appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and the graceful.’ 

* Oh, what was it ? 

‘He stared at me point-blank, 
and said, ‘In-deed ?” 

At first Janet’s high-pitched 
curiosity refuses to sink to this 
level. But gradually the cold, 
blank indifference of that dreamy 
word reveals itself to her mind. 
She sees in phantasy a vivid re- 
presentation of the scene; Mr. 
Lane abstractedly gazing into 
space; Frank gracefully posé, in- 
troducing the subject (as it were) 
casually, speaking first about 
balls generally, then about dan- 
cing generally, then about waltz- 
ing in particular, then of part- 
ners, good, bad, and indifferent, 
then of his own sisters as part- 
ners, lastly of her, Janet, as a good 
partner in the waltz. She sees 
Mr. Lane still gazing into space, 
thinking or musing on higher 
topics, but catching Frank’s words 
and their import as in a dream, 
and, supposing that courtesy de- 
manded an answer, dreamily re- 
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sponding, ‘Indeed!’ then continuing to 
muse on those higher topics, far away 


and above, out of Janet’s reach, beyond danger. 


her ken. ‘ Indeed!’ 
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Frank feels for his pretty protégée, but 
is resolved to warn her of impending 
‘ Now that we are talking about 
Lane,’ he continues, as if the merest acci- 
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She throws away Frank’s arm, which dent had brought that gentleman’s name 


a moment before she was tenderly clinging 
to. ‘You provoking creature!’ she cries. 


on the ¢apis, ‘I will tell you something 
else about him. He is not quite such a 
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poor devil as people think. He 
will be well off some day. And, 
what is more to the purpose, he 
is well connected—a Devonshire 
Lane, I believe (Earl of Sandilands, 
you know, is the head of the 
family). And our friend is much 
too proud to jump down your 
throat. Depend upon it, he will 
never marry a girl with money till 
he comes into his own, which may 
be a hundred years hence.’ 

* Would he marry one without ? 
Janet asks, pensively. 

‘ Doubtful,’ is the laconic answer. 
But the’ important ceremony of 
dressing for the office being now 
concluded to the lawyer’s satis- 
faction, he lounges elegantly away, 
leaving Janet disconsolate, pouting, 
leaning back against the chest of 
drawers with a finger to her lip. 

Turning at the head of the 
stairs, he just looks into his own 
room again, saying, languidly, 
‘Oh! ah! By-the-way, shall you 
look particularly nice to-night, 
Janet ?” 

Starting into sudden emphasis, 
she replies, ‘ No; I shall not.’ 

A subtle smile flickers about 
Frank’s countenance. 

‘I would, if I were you,’ he 
drawls. ‘The Old Bird’ (by 
which term he designated their 
guest, Miss Lyte) ‘likes to see 
every one spry and spruce. And, 
now I think of it, Lane is coming 
in for an hour this evening, if he’s 
not stifled in the ragged .school 
first, or garroted on his way down 
here.’ 

Was that ‘music from the 
spheres’? Janet’s face is illumi- 
nated with joy. 

* What did you say about being 
stifled ? she asks, running up to 
Frank, and again embracing the 
fraternal biceps. 

‘Oh, don’t you know?’ Frank 
explains. ‘Every Tuesday and 
Friday evening he slaves in a 
school which some crackbrained 
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radicals have established up by 
the barracks for all the scum of 
the town. I went there with him 
one evening. You couldn’t see 
for the reek and steam of the 
damp ragamuffins. But I was 
obliged to send that suit of 
clothes to Westphalia to be fu- 
migated. We occasionally favour 
some of Lane’s aromatic pupils 
with an interview at Petty Ses- 
sions, you know. I thought Lane 
might have put them off for once. 
But, as I said before, there is no 
accounting for tastes. De gustibus 
non.’ 

The sagacious reader will have 
divined the lurking motive which 
brought Janet to her brother’s 
room for a private interview, and 
will doubtless have noticed how 
warily that cold-blooded coun- 
sellor had suffered her to approach 
the central topic, picking up her 
coveted scraps of information, and 
meanwhile revealing her secret 
heart to his vigilant eye. 

Frank may go now. He has at 
length parted with his treasure, 
and left Janet passing rich in 
anticipation. Will she ‘look par- 
ticularly nice to-night,’ as her 
brother advised? If we peruse 
the next chapter, we shall see. 

Going straight to her maiden 
bower, Janet helps, or hinders, in. 
‘making the bed.’ Then she 
bustles the laughing housemaids 
out, locks the door, litters the 
chamber with drapery, gets her 
mind into a similar state of con- 
fusion, and sitting down in the 
midst of it, muses. She was wont 
to call. such a mental process 
‘thinking ;’ now she has adopted 
Mr. Lane’s more accurate term, 
and calls it ‘ musing.’ 

First, of the ragged school, as 
Frank calls it, though she has 
previously been given to under- 
stand that the ‘crack-brained radi- 
cals’ in question call it a ‘ night- 
school, and estimate that the 
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work of the J.P.’s, and consé- 
quently of their clerk, Walter 
Browne, Esq., is diminished at 
Petty Sessions in a corresponding 
ratio to the increase of their 
demented labours. ‘ How delight- 
ful,’ is Janet’s reflection, ‘to go 
and teach poor dirty creatures for 


_nothing!’ Why is she not a man, 


that she too may do such noble 
things? Papa and Frank may 
sneer if they like. Will not those 
drops of knowledge fill the ‘cup 
of cold water’ which Mr. Lane is 
giving to more than ‘one of these 
little ones, these poor sinners, in 
the name of One who himself was 
poor and unlearned? Janet’s 


‘loving instinct is better than her 


father’s and her brother’s ‘ fine 
old English’ conservatism, wiser 
than their self-satisfied ‘ worldly 
wisdom.’ But is there nothing 
which Janet can do? How trum- 
pery her life must seem to Mr. 
Lane, with nothing to do but to 
‘look nice’ and be smiling and 
good-tempered, and not always 
succeeding even in that! The 
five intellectual Misses Delavine, 
daughters of the Clerk of the 
Peace, teach in the Sunday-school, 
and two of them visit a district. 
* But papa says it is only to gossip 
and play with the curates. Rose 
and Clara Ormsby help to decorate 


. 
their church. But Frank used to 
sneer at all that sort of thing 
before he began to like Clara, He 
used to say it was unbecoming for 
girls to do curates’ and sextons’ 
work, and ask if they would take 
to grave-digging next. I should 
like to help to decorate our church 
for Christmas. But Mr. Key has 
formed his committee now, and 
they would only laugh at me. 
Besides which, papa wouldn’t let 
me go.’ 

Then, in despair, Janet’s mind 
gives up the desire for work, as if 
such a luxury were wholly out of 
reach in this world of compulsory 
idleness. Next she recalls what 
Frank said about Mr. Lane not 
marrying a girl with money, about 
his not dancing, about his indif- 
ference to her dancing well, his 
objection to going where girls go 
in search of admiration, to paying 
vapid compliments. And for each 
of these peculiarities peculiar Janet 
Browne respects Mr. Lane more 
than other men, but above all for 
his devotion to ‘the damp raga- 
muffins ’ of ‘ the ragged school.’ 

At length she winds up her con- 
templation with a glance of coming 
triumph in her eye and a fixed 
resolve upon her lip. 

‘He shall admire me, though,’ 
she says to herself. 


(To be continued.) 

















LA BELLE DAME BLANCHELYS. 










































I, 
ITHIN her rose-impleachéd bower, 
Whose blossoms her sweet body kiss, 

Of morn she sitteth many an hour, 

La belle dame Blanchelys. 
At noon the leaves close-curtained twain, 

One kissed her thro’ her hair’s gold rain ; 
But when he tried his love to tell, 

A mocking answer smiléd she ; 
* Oui—oui—je sais que je suis belle, 

Mais ne me troublez, je vous en prie? 


Il. 

The dying sun’s last gold lights shone 
On Three in altered wise, I wis ; 

And Two were fighting-men, and one 
La belle dame Blanchelys. 

The sun went down upon the dead, 
* Now, thou art mine !’ his slayer said ; 

* Mine, sweet ! not his! He rots in hell !’ 
But still, a-mocking, answered she : 

‘ Non, non ! je sais que je suis belle, 
Mais ne me troubles, je vous en prie L 


Ill. 

At night, when lamps were growing dim, 
She heard a voice, beside her, hiss : 

* My sweet son—where hast hidden him, 
Ma belle dame Blanchelys? 

Blood stains thy rose-bower’s trampled_floor, 
And lintel of thy chamber door ; 

I ween thou wottest where is he !’ 
But still, a-mocking, answered she : 

* Your sweet son is no sweet to me ! 
Ah! ne me troublez, je vous en prie’ 
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NOTES ON THE WYE. 


HAVE been wandering a great 
deal of late about the waters 

of the Upper and the Lower Wye. 
I have tracked the devious Vaga, 
through many of its windings, 
almost from its source to its junc- 
tion with the Severn. There is a 
wonderful difference between the 
Upper and the Lower Wye. In 
these days nearly every one knows 
the Lower Wye. Its waters come 
very close to our great railway 
thoroughfares. In the pleasant 
summer months people come in 
shoals to see Chepstow Castle, and 
explore the Wyndcliffe and medi- 
tate on Tintern, and go on to 
Raglan Castle, since it is so close 
at hand, and do that famous jour- 
ney between Ross and Monmouth. 
They can do it by the railway 
now, if they are in a great hurry; 
but let us hope they will be suffi- 
ciently at leisure to do it by water, 
at least in great part. Hardly 
any one goes from Ross to Mon- 
mouth by water — although I 
have known judges while on cir- 
cuit do so—for Vaga takes at 
one place a wide sweep, so ex- 
traordinarily ample that it makes 
a famous loop only six hundred 
yards across, while the actual river 
length is four miles. The ‘sweet 
will’ of a river, of which Words- 
worth speaks, isa wise one, for if 
the swift, deep current of the Wye 
flowed in a straight course be- 
tween even banks, it would pos- 
sess so irresistible a might that 
there would be no graceful boats 
on its surface, and we should 
lose all the lovely nooks that we 
can now explore. I rejoice in the 
thousands, who, in these rapid 
days of,cheap tourist travel, are 
able to say that they have seen 
Tintern Abbey and Raglan Castle. 
But, to know the Lower Wye 


well, they must have tracked it 
at susnet and at sunrise, they 
must have searched the crags 
and woods; they must know the 
scenery in the delicate greens of 
spring and the variegated tints 
of autumn; they must not only 
have visited these scenes in the 
crowd, but have done so in soli- 
tude and silence, and then they 
are free of the Lower Wye and all 
its associations. But even this is 
a very different thing to knowing 
the more distant and retired 
Upper Wye, which has a totally 
distinct character of its own. The 
beauties of the Lower Wye reside 
mainly in its shores, but the 
beauty of the Upper Wye is rather 
in the stream itself. The Lower 
Wye has its crags and castles and 
stupendous Wyndcliffe, but the 
Upper Wye has its brilliant river 
tossing over its rocky bed, and 
receiving stream after stream, each 
of which you might profitably hunt 
through long summer days to its 
upland fount; and here you find 
the genuine joy of the salmon- 
chase, unbroken solitudes, and 
those wondrous effects of river 
scenery of which the poets and 
painters who love and delineate 
the Wye speak ravishingly. 

I must, however, leave the poets 
and painters alone, although Shel- 
ley’s muse was nurtured by the 
upper waters, and some of Words- 
worth’s most glorious poetry be- 
longs to the waters of the Lower 
Wye. Let me, however, candidly 
own, in the first place, that I have 
not been to the actual source of 
the Wye. Murray indeed says 
that Plinlimmon rises in the midst 
of a dreary waste, encompassed by 
bogs and morasses, and that it 
will scarcely repay the toil of 
the ascent. My practical diffi- 
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culty, when I was in the neigh- 
bourhood, was, however, that the 
ascent was too steep for the most 
sure-footed of ponies. The name 
signifies five rivers, and Plinlim- 
mon is the great watershed of the 
river system of central Wales. 
Severn, Wye, and Rheidol are 
among these rivers; Wye being 
the chief one at a near point to the 
source, and meaning ‘the river.’ 
It is not so much a mountain as a 
chain of mountains; the tallest 
peak is held sacred by the Welsh, 
and every Welshman who ascends 
reverently adds a stone to the 
cairn on the summit. It is a 
sterile and gloomy scene, haunted 
by wild, lonely birds; a scene of 
sandy peat and coarse grasses, in- 
termixed with heaps of loose 
stones, fragments of rock, and 
blocks of quartz. At first this 
trickling stream might be inter- 


cepted by a tumbler, presently it - 


is a narrow streamlet dancing 
down the glen, and as far as 
Rhayader its character is that of 
@ mountain torrent. It is the 
Elan which makes the Wye the 
glorious river which it presently 
becomes; the Elan, haunt of salmon 
and contributing a larger body of 
water than the farther stream 
possesses. The Upper Wye here 
obtains its distinctive character, 
a series of falls and cascades, 
rushing over shelving rocks and 
eddying into deep pools. This is 
the general character of the Upper 
Wye, but the river below Ross is 
a smooth, gliding water, and the 
attraction of its sinuous course 
depends mainly on the character 
of its banks. 

There is no such river as the 
Wye, say the dwellers on its 
shores; and if they only had fair 
play, not even in Scotland or in 
Norway would there be any richer 
salmon fishing. The fishing is 
highly valuable. For instance, 


some fishermen using the right 
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of permissive fishing on a reach 
of the river, made considerably 
upwards of a hundred pounds by 
the salmon they caught. This 
permissive fishing they obtained 
on a reach of the river where 
there was common land unen- 
closed. But now the Enclosure 
Commissioners have apportioned 
the land among the wealthy pro- 
prietors, and the poor cottagers 
have lost their right of grazing 
and brushwood, and occasionally 
of fishing. The great dispute at 
present is on the daily and nightly 
netting of the stream which is 
practised on the lower waters. 
The result is that the fish do not 
get fair chances, neither do the 
upper proprietors get fair chances. 
Their contention is that the night 
netting ought to be abolished. 
The interests of the proprietors 
of the upper and lower waters 
are, in point of fact, identical. If 
the country gentlemen do not 
protect the fish in the spawning 
season in the upper waters, there 
will be very little fish to catch 
in the streams and tidal waters. 
And they certainly will not pro- 
tect these fish if their own in- 
terests are neglected, but the 
young salmon will be sacrificed 
in shoals to poachers and others. 
So we will hope this vexed ques- 
tion of the netting will be ami- 
cably settled. 

I know of nothing more lovely 
than wandering by the shores of 
the Upper Wye. Some new beauty 
seems to break upon you every 
step you take. To-day I am only 
some fifteen miles from Plinlim- 
mon, the mighty parent of Wye 
and Severn and many tributary 
streams. Its tributary streams 
form the great glory of the Wye. 
You never go very far but you 
hear the sound of rushing water, 
and some mountain stream foams 
and tosses over its rocks, falling 
from cascade to cascade. They 
2Fr2 
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are so numerous that many of 
them want a name. Each one 
seems lovelier than the last, and 
your regret is that there is no 
poet to immortalise its praises. 
At times you are stepping knee- 
deep among the ferns. The variety 
of ferns is not very great in Wales ; 
perhaps there are hardly more 
than twenty kinds; but in num- 
ber they are in exceeding mul- 
titude. Sometimes the river shore 
affords level, park-like ground, 
sloping gently to the pebbly mar- 
gin dashed with the feathery foam 
of the wavelets. Then the shore 
becomes so much wood or jungle. 
Presently huge precipitous rocks 
rise up. The path winds along a 
mountain-side, then it sinks to 
the level of the river, and the 
river meanders through meadows. 
The circle of mountains closes in 
on every side, mountains where 
the squire shoots the grouse and 
blackcock; and these mountain 
ranges, circle upon circle, meet 
you and inclose you as you come 
down the Wye. In this way you 
journey on, reach after reach of 
the stream, from the wild beauties 
of the upper fountains to the 
cultivated landscapes that adorn 
the tidal estuary. 

In the opinion of many, how- 
ever, salmon is the great feature, 
the great interest of the river. 
Salmon, by the law, must not be 
sold in shops after September, but 
it may still be caught by the rod. 
I am sojourning a day or two by 
the Wye, with a friend, to whom 
I will give the time-honoured title 
of Piscator, and who is very pis- 
catorial indeed. [have had various 
sorts of sojourning-places on the 
Wye. There is the gentleman’s 
country house stored with lux- 
urieg and modern equipments, 
where you are as well off as in 
your home, and probably much 
better. Then there is the little- 
visited fishing inn, where you may 
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consider yourself well off if you 
can geta clean bed and can secure 
ham and eggs. And, of course, 
when you come to the peopled 
towns of the Lower Wye, you 
may have all that great hotels 
(limited) can give. Just now I 
am staying on that loveliest reach 
of the river between Rhayader and 
Builth. Piscator goes beneath his 
own trees into the public road, 
drops through ferns and brambles 
to a nook overlooking a deep pool, 
flings out his line some twenty 
yards, and proceeds deliberately 
to whip up stream. Piscator dis- 
courses of his own individual fish- 
ing experiences, and of the Wye 
stream and its interests in general. 
He shows me his gaudy-coloured 
flies, and he is using an old line 
that has caught half a dozen good 
salmon in its time, and is not yet 
gone into that compartment of the 
fly-case which is called the hos- 
pital. He, like every other fisher- 
man, will pride himself on his 
powers of making flies, and yet 
they all get them, at eighteen- 
pence or half-a-crown apiece, from 
Edinburgh or London. The day 
is the very sort of day ; itis cloudy, 
but not too cloudy; it has sun- 
bursts, but not too sunny; the 
solitary objection is that there is 
a little too much wind, which 
carries the line sometimes other- 
wise than he would wish. The 
business, he solemnly explains, is 
not an easy business. He served 
five years’ apprenticeship at it, and 
yet learned nothing about it. 
Then a light suddenly broke in 
upon his mind. The glimmerings 
of his art dawned upon him. Not 
that he had taken no saimon 
during those five years. He had 
indeed. He should never forget 
the emotion of taking his first 
salmon, a fine one of twelve 
pounds; since then he had taken 
a finer one of thirty-seven pounds. 
But he owns, ingenuously, that 

















it was all a fluke; it was not 
done secundum artem. But now 
he and the salmon understand 
and love one another. He knows 
the kind of fly he prefers, and he 
will humour him in his choice. 
He fondly recognises the great 
creature as it comes forward, 
with wide distended mouth, to 
swallow the barb-hook which lies 
below the feelers. He knows the 
slow catch, the rapid catch, and 
the medium catch, and can cal- 
culate his chances. And yet 
how often do these chances fail. 
You may catch several fish in 
several minutes, or you may fish 
for several days in vain. Our 
friend is learned in all the sights 
and sounds of nature. He knows, 
for instance, that if a clap of 
thunder is heard his fishing is up 
for the day. The atmosphere is 
heavy, and the weight of air 
presses upon the water, to the 
discomfiture of the fish. 
there are parts of the river where 
the salmon never bite; they voted 
it as lazy ground for their repose. 
Indeed it is a wonder on what the 
huge salmon feed. They come up 
from the sea in good condition, 
and subsist on their own fat till 
they waste away. In this way my 
fly-fishing friend talks, enthusi- 
astically and at random, of his 
favourite sport. 

It is in these out-of-the-way 
places that you often meet with 
the kind, genial, old-fashioned 
priest, before Ultramontanism be- 
came fashionable and the P. P. 
was Italianised. One meets the 
priests in the districts where there 
has been a great inroad of Eng- 
lishry and Irishry to help in the 
development of those mineral trea- 
sures which are annoyingly opened 
up in the loveliest valleys. One 
day I entered the big-little inn of 
a huge mining town. I turned into 
a room which I took to be a coffee- 
room, and began to beat a precipi- 
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tate retreat when I found it fall 
of men with clays and steaming 
tumblers. It was insisted upon 
that we should come forwards, and 
make part of the company. In the 
midst sat a benevolent old Catholic 
priest, enjoying pipe and toddy, 
treated with evident respect by all 
present, and exercising a salutary 
influence. He has ‘gone over to 
the majority’ since then, and all 
classes followed him to the grave 
with great lamentations. There is 
another priest of the same kind, 
who is known among his intimate 
friends as Greenwich Mean Time. 
He came unexpectedly one night, 
when very hungry, on a household 
where there was a midnight supper 
going on, hot meats and cheerful 
drinks. But alas! the next day 
was to be a great fast, and, with 
scrupulous exactness, he took out 
his watch to observe that the little 
hand was just on the figure of 
twelve. With a deep sigh he re- 
linquished the chair he had taken. 
Suddenly a brilliant idea struck 
him. His watch was set by Green- 
wich mean time, and he was se- 
veral hundred miles from Green- 
wich, and consequently it wanted 
some five minutes to twelve ac- 
cording to the time of the locality. 
He pointed out the fact triumph- 
antly. ‘Greenwich mean time!’ he 
shouted ; ‘I have five minutes yet.’ 
It is astonishing how much can be 
done in the way of a good supper 
in the course of five minutes, and 
the worthy priest was abundantly 
fortified to endure his fast. But, 
just as one of Dickens’s characters, 
Mr. Peter Magnus, says that his 
initials of P. M. caused him to be 
called Post Meridian, or, playfully, 
Afternoon, so this worthy was oc- 
casionally saluted by his intimates 
as Greenwich Mean Time. I hope 
he may live to partake of many a 
hearty supper, at an hour of a more 
digestible character, and more free 
from the casuistry of the schools. 
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Let me, however, gather up some 
further notes from these wander- 
ings in South Wales, from which I 
ever and again return to that be- 
loved stream. That Labour ques- 
tion crops up wherever you go. A 
short time ago there was an im- 
portant work to be executed in 
the next county on a tidal river. 
The work was hard, and it could 
only be executed at a particular 
state of the tide. A gang of men 
was brought together, to whom 
the nature of the work was shown, 
and a high rate of wages was ar- 
ranged. The engineers would not 
be ready for several weeks, and it 
was thought best that the men 
should be kept together. For that 
time they were put to very light 
work, and received full wages. At 
last the engineer was ready, and at 
low water they commenced their 
work on some rocks in the river 
bed. They worked for some hours, 
and then one of the fellows threw 
down his spade, saying, with an 
imprecation, that he was not going 
to do work of that sort for thirty 
shillings a week. Every man in 
the gang threw down his spade 
with a similar declaration. The 
whole affair had evidently been 
carefully planned. What was the 
contractor to do? The work was 
urgent; the hours of work were 
few. He was forced to comply with 
the demand, of course vowing in 
his heart that he would never em- 
ploy any of them again, and would 
send them packing as soon as the 
job was done. Does not such an 
incident throw light on that Labour 
problem ? 

But I must get back to the river 
again, gathering up the notes of 
my pleasant experiences. I have 
mentioned the Elan that flows into 
the Wye, and the distribution of 
the~Welsh waters in the whole 
system of tributary streams, the 
whole land being veined with these 
lucid lines of brook and river, is 
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one well worthy of study. Thus 
countless tributary streams fall 
into the Elan and the Eithon, and 
the Elan and Eithon fall into the 
Wye; then again Cammarch, Du- 
las, and Chwefry fall into the Ir- 
fon, and the Irfon into the Wye, 
and the Wye into the Severn, and 
the Severn into the narrow seas. 
North, Wales has its mountains, 
with their wide panoramic view, 
and South Wales has sea and in- 
land views even such as one might 
find at Torquay and Ilfracombe ; 
but Central Wales has the river 
system in perfection; it is shrouded 
with mountains ; it was withdrawn 
till lately from easy communica- 
tion, and, in the judgment of many, 
its scenic beauties surpass in effect 
those of the North and South. One 
should go to Cym Elan, Shelley’s 
haunts, to appreciate the myste- 
rious beauty of the district and its 
adjacent hill, only surpassed by 
one other mountain in Wales for 
warmth and beauty of colour. 
Bowles, a poet little read, though 
not deserving to be forgotten, has 
Englished the place by the name 
of Combe Elian, and photographic 
accuracy has delineated the vale 
and that beautiful road that accom- 
panies the course of the Wye. 
How well I remember those dim 
twilights when, after travelling 
along the ridges of the hills, I first 
came by the silvery line, and its 
murmurs sang to me all through 
its homeward way. The road be- 
came an avenue, the old oaks, 


‘Stretching their gnarled arms 
Across the road, o’er-arched it like a bower 
With dense rich foliage, while their pon- 

derous trunks 
Made on each side a noble colonnade, 
Through which the sunny river and the 


Gleamed in successive pictures :—these 
were framed 

In wreaths of delicate blossoms; eglan- 
tine, 

That modest rustic sister of the rose, 

Here blushed her loveliest, breathed her 
sweetest too, 




















As the fond honeysuckle, zephyr-led, 

Bent gracefully to utter perfumed sighs 

To her young beauty. Nightshade’s 
purple flowers, 

Hanging so sleepily their turbaned heads, 

Rested beneath the hedge, and briony, 

So lavish of its vine-like growth, o’erhung 

And canopied the flowers, while softened 
gleams 

Of sunlight, falling through the leafy 
screen, 

Shed a faint emerald tinge upon them 
all.’ 


Even if you are not a fisherman, 
you will find numberless subjects 
to interest you on the shores of 
the river. You may explore the 
antiquities and legends, you may 
hunt up the lakes and the water- 
falls, you may visit the fishing 
villages, and the miniature spas. 
Tbe mineral springs of Radnor- 
shire and Breconshire are so nume- 
rous and excellent, that although 
they have not in all cases been 
analysed and tabulated, yet there 
can be no doubt that they are as 
powerful as those of Harrogate, or 
as many famous spas on the Con- 
tinent. Lady Hester Stanhope once 
lived in the little building over 
the springs of Builth, which are 
now the resort of thousands of the 
Welsh poor; and even London 
physicians are now beginning to 
impart originality to their pre- 
scriptions by recommending the 
waters of Llandrindod. Then, if 
you like lake beauty, from the 
heights on various points above 
the Wye you catch glimpses of 
Langorse, or Llyn Savaddan, or 
Tallylynn, the largest sheet of water 
in Wales, after Bala. The lake is 
five miles in circumference ; unless 
when the full sunshine is on it, of 
a somewhat melancholy character, 
and has the customary legend of a 
submerged city. You can get enor- 
mous eels and pike, and, unlike 
the Wye, the fishing is quite free, 
and so, too, is the wild-duck shoot- 
ing in the winter. The best plan 
is to hire a man, who will find you 
boat and tackle for the day at a very 
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moderate charge. You are not far 
then from the Breconshire Beacons, 
which are easier to climb and better 
worth climbing than Plinlimmon. 

Most tourists, however, will take 
the Lower Wye; and they are so 
far right, that, if one’s time is li- 
mited, the larger number of strik- 
ing effects are obtainable, and can 
be obtained in a shorter compass of 
time. You may certainly obtain a 
wonderful addition to your stock 
of impressions and ideas even 
within eight-and-forty hours. You 
look over those two decayed 
castles, both belonging to the 
house of Beaufort, Chepstow and 
Raglan, and, if you bring a stock 
of memories and ideas with you, it 
is wonderful how the old walls will 
become vocal. Raglan is the most 
perfect of ruined castles, just as 
Tintern is the most perfect of 
ruined abbeys. It is not on the 
Wye, but it is so near that all the 
Wye tourists do it. I should think 
that the tourists value it even more 
than Badminton itself. There is 
no more glorious walk than to go 
through Piercefield (making sure 
about your day, or at least securing 
admission), then ascend the height 
near St. Arvans, and explore the 
Wyndcliffe, and so descend past 
the Moss Cottage on the road that 
fronts Tintern. One might apply 
to Tintern the legend on the match- 
less Chapter House of York: ‘ Ut 
rosa flos florum sic tu es domus 
domorum.’ Sir Walter Scott re- 
gretted to his friends one day that 
he had never seen fair Melrose as 
yet, although he had sung about it, 
and so he went off with them ‘ to 
visit it by the pale moonlight.’ 
Melrose can hardly vie with Tin- 
tern, and when there is a pale 
moonlight of the summer months 
the ancient abbey will be crowded 
with people from all parts of the 
country, and the recollection of 
Tintern is simply an ineffaceable 
recollection. 
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The great moral thero of the 
banks of the Wye is apt to become 
@ nuisance as we permit ourselves 
to wander in his native vale. Asa 
matter of fact he was a worthy, 
whimsical sort of man; by no 
means such a dignified character 
as Pope depicts him. But he 
was a fine original character in 
his way. He threw his favourite 
silver tankard into the glowing 
ore from which was cast his 
bell for ‘ the heaven-directed spire.’ 
He gave Ross all its trees—the 
elms in the churchyard, and that 
famous avenue that commands 
the prospect of the Wye valleys. 
Some elms being cut down, they 
cast forth fresh shoots that pene- 
trated into the church, and threw 
beautiful branches above his seat. 
John Kyrle was constantly to be 
seen going about with a watering- 
pot in his hand to water his be- 
loved trees. He was often seen 
with a spade over his shoulder; 
and quite as often with a glass 
bottle of liquor in his hand. He was 
fond of having his friend to dinner, 
and would cut up a goose, and 
indulge in those well-worn witti- 
cisms to which that famous bird 
has given rise. His company must 
always be of the odd numbers— 
nine, eleven, or thirteen; other- 
wise he did not feel comfortable. 
Roast beef he would never eat ex- 
cept on Christmas Day; but boiled 
beef was liberally dispensed to the 
poor every Sunday. Beer and cider 
were the only drinks permitted ; 
and his chief delight on earth was 
that a neighbour should ‘ drop in’ 
and spend a long evening without 
ceremony. It is an odd instance 
of a local ‘eccentric’ becoming a 
national celebrity. 

Chepstow then may be recom- 
mended.to the tourist, who iti the 
compass of a long day, if he times 
himself well, may see the castle, 
walk through the Piercefield 
grounds to the Wyndcliffe, and 
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then descend by the Moss Cottage 
to the abbey. Piercefield is only 
to be seen on the Tuesday, and it 
is extremely worthy to be seen. 
The man who made Piercefield 
what it is had no greater joy than 
seeing visitors come to see it; and 
he made a rule of entertaining 
sumptuously every one who did 
him the honour of coming to see 
his place. Such hospitalities of 
course attracted numbers who had 
a better taste for beef and beer 
than for scenery and sunsets. I 
went to St. Cross, near Winchester, 
in order to partake of the cup of 
beer and the slice of bread daily 
given to every applicant. An illus- 
trious Frenchman once came over 
to England on purpose to see if 
this were true, and looked on the 
bread and beer as one of the 
greatest evidences of the perma- 
nence of English institutions. That 
bread and beer consumes a little 
estate. The estate at Piercefield 
was quite consumed by the broad, 
indiscriminate hospitality. This 
Valentine Morris had a princely 
mind, but he was obliged to give 
up the glories of Piercefield; the 
alcove and grotto that he had 
made, the lawns and woods of that 
fairy amphitheatre, where he had 
with perfect taste brought and 
heightened those natural beauties 
which had lurked within the re- 
cesses of forests. As he left Chep- 
stow, on going out to the West 
Indies to retrieve his fortunes, 
many of the poor whom he had 
helped fell on their knees to bless 
him; and when he crossed the 
river, there arose a peal of muffled 
bells in lamentation for his loss. 
We should have been glad to say 
that this fine fellow retrieved his 
loss; but his generosity and public 
spirit ruined him a second time. 
He became governor of the island 
of St. Vincent; and when it was 
attacked by the French, he ad- 
vanced large sums from his own 











funds for the defence. He suffered 
doubly. The French took the 
island, and the English never gave 
him back his money. We hear a 
great deal of offences against the 
State; but the State is often the 
greatest criminal of all. Poor 
Morris had to pass seven years in 
prison, and died at last upon a 
borrowed bed. So, as the tourist 
muses in this Eden of Piercefield, 
he may sadly meditate on that 
story of sorrows that belongs to 
its beauties. 

And above all, in rambling along 
the shores of the Wye, it is the 
ramble itself which is the great 
charm of the holiday. Oh, to have 
the sense of light, freshness, and 
liberty, when, care and business 
being cast absolutely aside, a plea- 
sant volume and note-book under 
your arm, a few simple necessaries 
within easy reach, a few fivers 
stowed away in one’s scrip,—you 
plunge away from the groove and 
grind of civilisation, to wander as 
you like, to rest as you like; glad 
of solitude, glad of society, bathing 
the chafed and weary spirit in the 
beatific sense of freedom and re- 
pose. I have never met with 
pleasanter adventures; I have 
never met with more charming 
companions, than in vacation 
rambles—and even when adven- 
tures and companions have been 
farthest from my thoughts’ And 
no evenings have been such even- 
ings as one’s mental evenings; 
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those long, sweet evenings when 
the shades were deepening and 
deepening, and at the same time 
the supernal lights lingering and 
lingering; when one fairly faced 
the great problems, or sorrows or 
aspirations of existence, and some- 
how the sense of supernatural 
things seemed realised amid the 
magnificence of the lone poetic 
scenery. You did not feel your- 
self entirely left to yourself at 
such times; whatever there was of 
strength and purity and resolution, 
amid the weakness and frailties of 
character, seemed to assert itself, 
and there almost seemed kindly, 
pitying influences whispering to 
your spirit amid the murmurous 
leaves and the musical winds. All 
such influences become worked 
into the brain, wrought into the 
very structure of the moral cha- 
racter, so that they not only come 
back to us in dreams, but in dream- 
like gleams by day, when on the 
world’s highway momentarily you 
close the eye, and once more you 
see the white gleam of the river 
below the woodland in the valley ; 
once more you are in the deep, 
tender shadows of the mountains ; 
once more the wind sighs, the 
trees whisper, the cascade falls, 
the wan sunset gleams, and the 
moral nature, invigorated by the 
spiritual touch of the essential 
beauty of things, returns to the 
truth and strength of the best 
moments of the past. 

F, ARNOLD. 







































STUDENT LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


HEIDELBERG. 


A SCHLAEGER DUEL, WITH THE SECONDS AND UMPIRES. 


HE love of knowledge is a 
remarkable feature in the 
German character. In no other 
country can so many men be found 
who are content to lead a most 
simple, humble life, provided only 
that it is a studious one. To this 
cause we must attribute the im- 
mense number of universities in 
Germany. 

I spent part of this summer in 
Heidelberg, and made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the stu- 
dents. The following account is 
not in any part extracted from 
books, but is framed exclusively 
on the information I myself ga- 
thered. 

The universities in Germany dif- 
fer from those in England, in that 
they have no compulsory degree, 
but only a voluntary honour list. 
The students board and lodge in 
the town where they please. The 
universities are thus little more 
than examining and lecturing 
bodies. So far they much re- 
semble that of London, except 
that in Germany the students are 
more in the habit of migrating 
from one university to another 
than in England. 

But the chief peculiarity of 
German student life consists in 
the Burschenschaften and Corps. 
In 1817, when the German nation 
was beginning to recover from the 
terrible disasters it had suffered 
at the hands of France, two pro- 
fessors ‘conceived the idea of 


uniting all German students into 
a military body for the protection 
of the couatry. 

This notion was readily adopted 
by the universities, and corps 
and Burschenschaften were ulti- 





mately formed. They, however, 
soon split, and became smaller 
and more numerous; and though 
many original customs exist in 
them all, they differ in minor 
points. 

The different corps and Bur- 
schenschaften have special banners 
and uniforms. A slightly braided 
patrol jacket and two caps—a gold- 
embroidered forage cap, and a 
plainer kepi. There is a corps 
ribbon carried over the right 
shoulder, like the ribbon of the 
Order of the Garter, but very 
narrow. The uniforms are always 
worn. 

The newly-joined students are 
called Fiichse (foxes), and are not 
allowed to wear the ribbon, nor 
compelled to fight duels. They 
are obliged, however, to buy to- 
bacco on certain occasions for the 
use of the Burschenschaft, and, 
during the course of the first half- 
year, each to write an essay on 
some appointed subject. The 
funds of the Burschenschaft are 
divided under several heads, 
among which are the duelling, 
Bierkneipe, library, lending, po- 
litical and literary debate funds, 
&e. I cannot pretend to explain 
all the rules. They are very 
complicated, and take up a book 
of considerable size. 

The principal features are the 
meetings for debate, held once a 
fortnight, the Bierkneipe, and the 
duel. The different Burschen- 
schaften and corps are generally 
named after different parts of 
Germany; thus, there are the 
Swabians, the Francomans, the 
Saxoborussians, and others. Some- 
times they have branches in other 











universities, sometimes they exist 
only at some one in particular. 

The difference between a Bur- 
schenschaft and a corps would 
take too much space to describe 
here. It is of no practical import- 
ance, but in general the corps 
consist of the aristocracy, and 
are conservative, the Burschen- 
schaften of the people, and are 
liberal. 


THE DUEL. 


The chief rules concerning duels 
are, that no member is allowed to 
refuse to fight, if challenged, and 
that each is obliged to fight about 
once a term. But some fight 
sometimes as many as one or two 
a week. These duels are for in- 
sults, but there are also arranged 
duels where no insult is given. 
The usual form of challenge is, 
*‘ Dummer Junge’ (stupid youth). 

Heidelberg is situate on one bank 
of the Neckar, a very rapid river. 
A bridge communicates with the 
other side, upon which a small, 
straggling villagestands. Oneof the 
houses, the Hirschgasse, contains 
two large rooms, where many of 
the duels are fought. On entering 
the duelling-room, I perceived a 
large number of students assem- 
bled, of two different Burschen- 
schaften. ‘The members of each 
kept their own side of the room, 
and on one side was a row of tin 
basins with sponges and water. 

After a short delay, caused by 
the non-arrival of the surgeon, 
the business of dressing the cham- 
pions on each side began. Next 
to the skin they wore a coarse 
white linen shirt, and a thick pad 
under the right arm to guard the 
brachial arteries. On the right 
arm were placed a thick leather 
glove and a silk sleeve, then a 
sleeve of quilted canvas about an 
inch thick, an elbow-pad of lea- 
ther bound on with straps, and 
a canvas bandage over all. So 
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thick were these bandages, that 
it was impossible to let the arm 
hang by the side. A tightly- 
twisted silk handkerchief extended 
from the little finger along the 
outside of the wrist to guard it. 
A large, thick leather apron, slit 
in the middle so as to be fastened 
to each leg with straps, covered 
the lower part of the chest, and 
extended below the knees. To 
prevent an accidental wound in 
the eye, a pair of iron eye-goggles 
were strapped on, furnished with 
glasses for those who were short- 
sighted. A padded neck-guard 
completed the dress. Thus 
swathed and bandaged up, the 
appearance of the combatants was 
rather comical as, with their huge 
bandaged arms supported by 
friends, they walked with a slight 
swagger round the room, waiting 
till the umpire had taken his seat. 
The seconds were provided with 
arm-guards and leather peaked 
caps, with neck-guards like small 
bolsters, and with swords, not to 
protect their principals, but to 
prevent foul play. The umpire, 
watch and note-book in hand, soon 
took his seat, and the weapons 
were handed to the swordsmen. 

The swords have a very large 
iron-barred hilt, something of the 
shape of a claymore hilt, but 
much larger. They are quite 
straight, about three-quarters of 
an inch wide at the hilt and ta- 
pering to a quarter of an inch at 
the point. They are very thin 
and flexible, and low-tempered, in 
order that they may not be brittle, 
and require constant straightening 
during the fight. ‘They are very 
sharp at the point for about nine 
inches, the rest is blunt. 

The words ‘Auf die Mensur’ 
(to the trial, or measure), ‘ fertig’ 
(ready), were rapidly given by an 
umpire, and the two combatants 
advanced on their guard. This is 
quite different from the usual 
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broadsword guard; it is a kind 
of hanging guard, the arm being 
held high above the head and the 
sword downwards; but all the 
blows on the right side are 
guarded, not by the sword, but 
by the right arm. No pointing 
is allowed, and all the blows 
must be directed at the head. 
Hence it would appear that one 
has only to stand still in order to 
be completely protected; but it 
must be remembered that the 
swords are flexible, like riding- 
whips, and flip over a guard that 
is not carefully made. When the 
combatants are in this position, 
the swords do not touch one 
another. The word ‘ Los’ (go) 
being given, a series of very hard 
blows were rapidly exchanged, 
consisting exclusively of cuts at 
the head, being delivered partly 
with the arm, but mostly with 
the wrist, and with the full strength. 
These head cuts are so easy to 
guard from the position of the 
swordsman, that I did not see a 
single stroke fall unguarded, even 
with indifferent opponents; but 
the very frequent gashes told that 
the swords had bent over an in- 
sufficient guard. 

The duel must last fifteen 
minutes exclusive of breathing 
time, and consists of about twenty- 
five rounds, in each of which 
some six or eight blows are ex- 
changed. Each of these rounds 
lasts from a quarter of a minute 
to a minute and a half. Whena 
wound is received,‘ Halt’ is cried, 
and the umpire examines the 
place and records the result in a 
note-book. The challenged party 
or his second has the right of 
crying halt if tired. A wound of 
considerable depth may terminate 
the duel, but in general it goes an 
for the whole fifteen minutes. 
Sometimes a circle is chalked on 
the floor, within which the oppo- 
nents must stand during the round. 


The students are very plucky. 
I saw one who had a gash about 
three inches long across the 
temple, and which in consequence 
of a small artery being cut, bled 
very profusely. He refused to 
stop, though recommended by the 
doctor to do so. At each en- 
counter this wound bled afresh, 
and at the end of the duel his 
face was such a mass of blood, 
partly blackened by sulphate of 
iron, put on to stop the bleeding, 
that his features were barely dis- 
tinguishable. The circle of spec- 
tators, consisting only of students 
and their friends and of the 
waitresses of the inn, were quite 
silent during the whole time, and 
no applause greeted a success- 
ful stroke. The lightness of the 
weapons, the impediments to the 
free use of the arm, the limited 
number of the cuts allowed, and 
the consequent ease with which 
they may be partially guarded, 
explain how, with such hard 
hitting and sharp swords, such 
slight wounds are inflicted. In 
England we are generally accus- 
tomed to laugh at these duels, but 
they must certainly be confessed 
to be a manly exercise, whatever 
other objections may be brought 
against them. They demand such 
an exertion of command of temper, 
that I consider that they could be 
naturalised, even were it desirable, 
in few nations besides the German. 
They replace our national cricket, 
football, and hunting. 

My province here is merely to 
relate, not to comment; but when 
I noticed the frozen politeness 
between members of different corps, 
the non-intercourse with one 
another, and the feelings of petty 
irritability which these duels 
foster, I could not help comparing 
them unfavourably with our own 
good-natured contests on land or 
water. 

There are, however, two other 




















kinds of duels—the sword and 
pistol duels. This year (1872), 
from January to July, I under- 
stand that about nine of these 
have taken place in Heidelberg. 
I had no opportunity of seeing 
one, as they are kept more private 
than the ordinary Schliger duel 
which I have described. My in- 
formation is, however, derived 
from a student who saw several. 
The punishment for fighting one 
varies from a month to five years’ 
imprisonment. It is usually pro- 
portioned to the severity of the 
wounds which either delinquent 
has inflicted on the other. Some 
years ago, a student, one of the 
best duellists in Germany, killed 
an officer in a duel. He suffered 
a long imprisonment, during 
which he was treated more as a 
state prisoner than a criminal, 
and visited by crowds of sympa- 
thising admirers. He was finally 
released, but forbidden to study 
in any university in North Ger- 
many. The pistol duel simply 
consists of an exchange of shots, 
usually once, but sometimes twice 
or thrice, in the wood at Heidel- 
berg. The sword duel is with 
curved infantry sabres. The 
combatants are naked to the 
waist, and are either quite un- 
protected or have such neck-guards, 
or arm-guards, or other partial pro- 
tection, as may be specially ar- 
ranged by the seconds. 

No thrusting is allowed, but all 
other cutting. Iam told that the 
exchange of cuts is so rapid as to 
prevent any very heavy blows 
being given. In the last duel, one 
of the students got six rather 
severe cuts on the head and chest, 
which they say will keep him in 
bed for two months, and the other 
got six weeks’ imprisonment. To 
give any very severe wound in a 
sabre duel is difficult, where the 
opponents are good swordsmen, 
because it would require to draw 
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back the arm some distance. 
Before, then, the blow could 
descend, a good duellist could 
easily give some light blow. He 
need then be in no fear of receiv- 
ing the heavy cut his antagonist 
was preparing for him, for the 
seconds strike up the weapons the 
instant a wound is received. 

In the end of June this year, 
five American students insulted 
the members of one of the corps. 
Each of them at once received a 
challenge to a pistol duel; this 
weapon being chosen as it was 
understood that they could not 
fight with swords. They declined 
the contest, but the majority of 
Germans thought that if people 
come to a country where duelling 
is prevalent, they ought not 
wantonly to insult the inhabitants 
unless they are prepared to fight. 
In general, however, English and 
Americans are little molested, for 
their ready manner of using their 
fists is as well understood here as 
elsewhere. 


THE BIERKNEIPE, 


Kneipschenke stands for a low 
tavern or ginshop. The word 
Kneipe has now, however, risen 
somewhat in the world, and is 
applied to the bi-weekly meetings 
of the Burschenschaften and corps 
to drink beer. The English are, 
as a rule, very poor hands at 
drinking beer, when compared 
with the Germans. Most men in 
Germany go to a tavern every 
evening and drink from one and a 
half quarts of beer upwards. But 
this is as nothing to the students, 
who frequently drink fourteen or 
sixteen Schoppen, or quarter-litre 
glasses, of beer at a sitting. A 
litre is about nine-tenths of a 
quart, so that an evening’s allow- 
ance is frequently a gallon, but 
instances are numerous of two 
and a quarter gallons being drunk 
by one man in an evening. 
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The kneipen are held in public- 
houses, in certain rooms specially 
kept for the purpose. The at- 
tendance of active members is 
compulsory. On entering the 
kneipe-rooms of the Francoman 
Burschenshaft, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made, I perceived an 
immense number of silhouettes 
and photographs of the original 
members hung round the walls. 
Several large group photographs 
represented the Burschenschaft at 
various periods, together with 
the dogs, banners, drinking-horns, 
shields, and other insignia. On 
three sides of the room were hung 
coloured shields with heraldic 
devices, the arms of the Burschen- 
schaft, and with banners, and on 
the fourth, over the door, two 
stuffed foxes in student caps and 
huge military boots were fighting 
a sabre duel, and displayed se- 
veral terrible gashes of red paint. 
Tables were on three sides of the 
room with song-books on them, 
and a piano stood in a corner. 
The members of the corps soon 
assembled, and the president, 
having taken his seat, pronounced 
the Kneipe open. Then the to- 
bacco-box was handed round 
and the long pipes filled. These 
German pipes consist of a horn 
mouth-piece, a stem about two 
feet long, a china or horn water 
reservoir, and a china bowl. 
Their price varies from 2s. to 2/. 
They must be smoked with tobacco 
prepared specially forthem. They 
are of two kinds, the smooth china, 
and a peculiar porcelain, which I 
believe is prepared with arsenic, 
glazed outside and rough within, 
which takes a colour like a meer- 
schaum. Some say the latter are 
unwholesome. The best pipe- 


stems have an internal tube of. 


glass, which can be taken out and 
cleaned : when“new they are very 
unpleasant to smoke, but after a 
fortnight are very agreeable. The 


taste of the tobacco is quite dif- 
ferent from that in England. 

The songs in the Kneipe are 
chosen by the president. No 
song-books are to be opened 
except while singing is going on, 
under penalty of a fine. Part- 
songs are mostly sung, accom- 
panied by the piano. There are 
several methods of health-drinking, 
for example the ‘Salamander.’ 
Four students place their glasses 
one above another and sing. Then 
one of them counts ‘ one—two— 
three’ while they drink; then 
again ‘one—two—three,’ during 
which they rattle their glasses on 
the table; then again at ‘ one— 
two’ they raise their glasses, and 
at ‘three’ bring them down with 
athump. Or again, one says to 
another, ‘Ich komme dir etwas’ 
(I drink a measure to you), and 
drinks a draught of beer. The 
other is then bound to reply 
within five minutes, ‘Ich komme 
nach’ (the same to you), and to 
drink an equal quantity. As a 
stranger, my health was very 
often drunk in this way. I was 
therefore obliged to drink a larger 
quantity of beer than I am accus- 
tomed to. 

I mention these points as in- 
stances of the adherence of the 
Germans to ancient customs in 
minute particulars. This is a 
characteristic of that remarkable 
people. 

These methods of health-drink- 
ing are perhaps a century old, 
and yet they are as punctilious 
in observing every part of each 
ceremony as though some mys- 
terious virtue attended their cor- 
rect performance. The Fiichse 
are admitted with complicated 
rites, and every different occasion 
has its own peculiar ceremonies, 
each of which is accurately per- 
formed. 

Thus in smoking, and singing, 


and drinking, we passed the 














evening from eight to eleven 
o’clock. 

Once and away, while the no- 
velty lasts, it is not unpleasant, 
but the prospect of having to do 
this twice a week by compulsion 
would effectually prevent me at 
least from joining a corps. 

Although one may feel inclined 
to condemn the corps as useless 
and leading to idleness, yet it is 
questionable whether there would 
not be as much without them, for 
in every university some of the 
young men are determined not to 
work. The corps have even kept 
alive a spirit of liberty and de- 
votion to the Fatherland which 
eannot be sufficiently admired. 
The student songs, some of which 
have come from the Meister-Siin- 
ger, are many of them extremely 
beautiful, either from the lofty 
patriotism, or the fiery courage 
which breathes in them. They 
possess also an historical interest. 
For example, the song, ‘ Wir 
hatt’ uns gebauen ein festliches 
Haus’ (we had built for ourselves 
a firm house, alluding to the es- 
tablishment of Burschenschaften), 
was written after the attempt of 
the government to abolish tlie 
corps, by prohibiting the wearing 
of the ribbon and cap. This 
took place in consequence of the 
murder of Kotzebue, the supposed 
traitor and Russian spy, by the 
student George Sand. The spirit 
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which will probably soon unite 
Germany first found an expression 
in the song ‘ Was ist das deutsche 
Vaterland? which is found in all 
student song-books, but of which 
they have got rather tired lately, 
from singing so often. 

Out of nine hundred students 
at the university, about two hun- 
dred belong either to corps or 
Burschenschaften. The total ex- 
penses of the majority of the 
students during their residence at 
the university, do not exceed 1007. 
a year each. This is partly be- 
cause they live in very simple 
lodgings with few servants, and 
dine in restaurants, and have 
very small fees to pay. Many of 
them, being unable to afford this 
sum, go as tutors into families, 
receiving their board and lodging 
free. 

I have endeavoured, then, to 
give a faint idea of some features 
of student life. The tone of 
feeling among the corps-students is 
decidedly military, and they en- 
deavour to appear as devil-may- 
care as possible. It is a matter of 
surprise to all how a lectureship 
or small appointment will change 
all this. Yet it is a fact, the 
swaggering, jack-booted, quarrel- 
some, beer-drinking, idle corps- 
student becomes most often the 
quiet, spectacled, and rather ab- 
stracted professor or country cler- 
gyman. 
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OPEN! SESAME! 


By Fiorence Marryat (Mrs. Ross-Caurcn), Avrsor or ‘Love's Conruict,’ 
*No INTENTIONS,’ ETC., ETC, 





CHAPTER XX. 
‘AGATHA! THIS IS SOME OF YOUR DOING!’ 


FEW days later Lady Valence 

is seated in her morning room, 
which overlooks the front of the 
Castle, listlessly watching the gar- 
deners, already employed in sweep- 
ing the first leaves of autumn off 
the terraces. She is vexed and 
disappointed; for her appeal to 
Miss Strong to come back and re- 
sume her office of companion has 
been met by a sympathetic but 
decided refusal. Perhaps Miss 
Strong guesses that she is required 
more as a confidante for her Lady- 
ship’s domestic troubles than for 
any real use she can be in the 
Castle household, and declines to 
be placed against her inclination 
in the doubtful position of a go- 
between. Perhaps she believes 
that her pupil’s married life is 
likely to prove a battle that is best 
fought out alone, or that the pre- 
sence of any one who has been 
connected with her former exist- 
ence is more calculated to widen 
than heal up the breach. Any 
way, whether it arises from a 
sense of duty or inclination, Miss 
Strong pleads a half-formed en- 
gagement as a reason for refusing 
Lady Valence’s offer; and Everil, 
who was constantly abusing the 
old lady when she was compelled 
to fill the thankless office of her 
duenna, voting her a ‘ bore,’ a ‘spy,’ 
and a ‘tell-tale,’ is quite ready at 


the present moment to rank the 


fact that she declines to resume 
her former espionage over & mar- 
ried woman as a fresh misfortune. 

Alice Mildmay is coming to stay 
with her, though. Alice Mildmay 


has accepted the invitation, ex- 
tended for an indefinite period, 
with every appearance of delight, 
and Everil is looking forward to 
meeting this friend of her girlhood 
again. Still, Alice Mildmay is very 
young (she is just six months Lady 
Valence’s junior), and it is impos- 
sible there can be the same confi- 
dence between them now as when 
they were girls together. Everil 
feels this, and is almost disposed 
to think that her dear friend’s 
presence will prove a restraint in- 
stead of a pleasure. In fact, she 
is in a despondent mood this 
morning, and wants— she can 
hardly say what. 

As she muses and gazes on the 
scene before her, a saddled horse is 
led round from the stables, and 
walked slowly up and down in 
front of the house. It is a high- 
bred, high-spirited creature, and 
as it approaches a garden-roller in 
the pathway it starts so suddenly 
as almost to jerk the reins out of 
the groom’s hands, whilst its small 
ears well laid back, and a suspi- 
cious whiteness about the corners 
of its eyes, cause Everil (who is so 
used to horses) to observe to her- 
self that it is not only high-spi- 
rited, but slightly vicious. She 
does not know for whom the animal 
is waiting, nor does she care. She 
does not remember ever to have 
seen it before. Perhaps it belongs 
to some visitor to Lord Valence, 
or the steward may be about to 
ride it on business to the nearest 
town, or the servant who holds it 
may be only waiting to receive and 




















carry some message or letter that 
requires despatch. But as the 
groom turns, she sees him touch 
his hat and quickly lead the horse 
up to the Castle door. Her curi- 
osity is awakened—she leans for- 
ward to the window. What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband 
swing himself into the saddle, 
whilst a second groom, mounted, 
appears in readiness to attend him. 
Where can he be going at that 
hour of the morning, to require 
the attendance of a servant ? 
Valence so seldom rides on 
horseback at all, that the mere cir- 
cumstance is strange; and (sepa- 
rated as they are by want of confi- 
dence) he has not as yet under- 
taken any step of importance 
without advising her of it. As he 
mounts, settles himself in the 
saddle, and gives some parting di- 
rection to the servant, she watches 
his movements eagerly, and thinks 
how slight, and fair, and delicate 
he looks, and how lightly (not- 
withstanding his mysterious ill- 
ness) his thirty years sit on him. 
As he turns away from the castle 
door without turning his head she 
sighs; but when, in preparing to 
cross the drawbridge, he looks 
back as though to scan the win- 
dows for a watcher, with a sudden 
impulse she hides herself behind 
the curtain, and remains so till he 
has resumed his former position. 
She watches him until he is 
about to enter the drive. As he 
does so, his horse, who has trodden 
the drawbridge planks as though 
he were dancing, shies at some 
trifle, and, being recalled to order 
by his rider, rears violently. Lord 
Valence does not swerve in his 
saddle ; but Everil remembers the 
look of the animal at the garden- 
roller, and a great fear assails her. 
Her husband is riding a vicious 
horse—he will be thrown, and mor- 
tally injured—perhaps killed. Her 
eyes are distended with the horror 
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of the idea—her whole frame is 
t ling with excitement as she 
quits her morning room, and rushes 
into that of her sister-in-law. 

‘ Agatha! what horse is that 
that Valence is riding? There!’ 
pointing with her finger over the 
drawbridge. ‘He has just entered 
the drive—a bay brute, with black 
points. Where did he get him? 

‘ My dear Everil, how can I pos- 
sibly inform you, unless you will 
let me see? Why—that must be 
the horse he bought of Colonel 
Shorter last spring. I wonder what 
has made Valence have him up from 


‘Why was he put to grass? I 
have never seen him before.’ 

‘Very likely not, my dear. I 
think Valence kept him down at 
the farm. Well, the reason he was 
put out to grass was because he 
broke poor Tim Bray’s leg whilst 
he was grooming him in the stables, 
and the breaker-in didn’t think he 
was safe to ride.’ 

‘I knew it! I felt sure he was 
a vicious brute whilst the man was 
leading him up and down. I saw 
the way he laid back his ears at 
every little obstacle. How very 
wrong it is of Valence to mount 
him! He ought to know better. 
Every good rider knows the plea- 
sure of controlling a high-spirited 
animal; but none but children or 
fools care to ride a vicious one.’ 

* Heyday !—what unwonted ex- 
citement!’ says Agatha, rather sar- 
castically. ‘What are you afraid 
of, my dear? That he will come 
home with all his precious bones 
broken, and be obliged to hobble 
about on crutches for the remain- 
der of his life ?” 

‘Nonsense! It would make 
little enough difference to me 
if he did. But I do think 
Valence might be a little more 
considerate of—of——- Well, at 
any rate, you must acknowledge 
he would give trouble evough to 
2a 
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us all if he were to comepto 
grief.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t think you need aati- 
cipate that, Everil. He has plenty 
of servants, you know, and he has 
me ; so I do not fancy much of the 
trouble would fall on your shoul- 
ders. But why not confide your 
fears to him on his return? Iam 
sure Valence would be only too 
much honoured to think you cared 
whether he was killed or not.’ 

‘ Perhaps I don’t,’ replied Everil 
with a return of the haughty feel- 
ing with which she meets every 
piece of advice of Agatha’s on be- 
half of her husband. ‘Do you 
know where he has gone to” 

*To Ballybroogan, I believe, to 
call on the O’Connors.’ 

Everil starts. 

‘The O’Connors! But they have 
not called on me.’ 

* Haven’t they ? carelessly. ‘ Va- 
lence has known them a long 
time.’ 

‘But why should he go to see 
them to-day? He said nothing to 
me about it.’ 

‘I really am not the depository 
of all your husband’s secrets, Eve- 
ril. I suppose he has his reasons.’ 

‘The O’Connors! Ballybroo- 
gan!’ repeats Lady Valence mu- 
singly ; then, with a sudden colour, 
‘Agatha! is not that the place 
where Maurice Staunton is stay- 
ing ? 

‘I believe it is.’ 

‘And does Valence know that 
he is there?” 

‘He does. In fact, if you will 
have the truth, he has gone over 
expressly to call on him.’ 

*To call on Maurice Staunton ?” 

‘Yes; and to ask him to come 
and stay at the Castle. Now the 
murder’s out.’ 

‘ Agatha! this is some of your 


doing S 

‘My dear child, please don’t 
look as if you were going to scratch 
my eyes out. I’ve had nothing to 


do with the matter. It was Va- 
lence’s own proposition. He said 
you told him you were fret- 
ting for the society of your old 
friends—that you wanted to ask 
Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to 
come and visit you here; and 
when he heard young Staunton 
was staying at Ballybroogan, he 
said he should ride over and ask 
him to make one of the party.’ 

‘ And.why didn’t you prevent 
him? Why didn’t you say that 
you were sure it would displease 
me ?—you who know so well that 
I would rather go ten miles the 
other way than meet Staunton 
again.’ 

‘My dear Everil, just think 
what you are proposing. Was I 
to be the one to open Valence’s 
eyes to all that went on between 
young Staunton and you before 
your marriage to himself? Do you 
think he would have thanked me 
for the information ? 

‘ Why should he not? What 
do you mean to insinuate? You 
know that nothing went on that 
I am ashamed of, or that I could 
help.’ ’ 

‘In that case, why so strenu- 
ously object to meeting Captain 
Staunton again ?’ 

* Because it will be very painful 
to me.’ 

‘Do you still cherish a little 
tendresse in that quarter then, ma 
chére?’ 

Everil stamps her foot impa- 
tiently. 

‘Why will you worry me in 
this manner? You know I do 
not. I have told you so a thou- 
sand times. But , 

* But what, Everil? Consider- 
ing that Maurice Staunton’s family 
have been friends of mine for years, 
and that I was the first to intro- 
duce him to you, I think I have 
a right to be told in what man- 
ner he has so grossly offended 
you.’ 














*I have no objection to tell you. 
I consider that he behaved ex- 
ceedingly bad to me—in an un- 
manly, ungentlemanly, and dis- 
honourable manner.’ 

Agatha West holds up _ her 
hands with surprise. 

‘My dear Everil, what gross 
charges! I never heard so sweep- 
ing an accusation in my life. 
Poor Maurice! If you had only 
seen him as I saw him after that 
fatal twenty-seventh of May, you 
would never speak of him as you 
have done—his misery, his self- 
reproach, his complete devotion, 
I shall never forget. He seemed 
quite broken-hearted.’ 

The Countess of Valence is not 
entirely unmoved by this declara- 
tion. As she hears it her eyes 
become humid and her lips tremble. 
It is so difficult to think hardly 
even of a love which we have 
proved to be unworthy. But still 
she braves out her own assertion. 

*I don’t believe it, Agatha. He 
put it on, most likely, in order to 
deceive you. If he had cared for 


me as he professed to do, why 


should he have drawn back at the 
last moment and left Valence in 
possession of the field ?” 

‘But you told me you sepa- 
rated by mutual consent.’ 

‘I would have said anything at 
that moment to save my pride. 
But the real truth is, that as soon 
as Captain Staunton heard I should 
lose my money by marrying him, 
he declined to proceed any fur- 
ther; he even ‘urged me to fulfil 
my engagement with my cousin. 
What is the natural deduction of 
such conduct ? 

* He was too noble and unselfish 
to drag you down to share a life 
of poverty with him,’ sighs the 
widow. 

* He was too mercenary and too 
mean not to care for my fortune 
better than myself, Agatha. Why 
cannot you call things by their 
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right names? When I look back 
at Maurice Staunton’s conduct 
when he first knew me, and com- 
pare it with that at the last, I 
cannot find words sufficiently 
strong in which to tell you how 
much I despise him.’ 

She delivers this sentence with 
so much emphasis that Mrs. West 
is really startled. Is it possible 
the Countess can have so entirely 
forgotten her former attachment! 

‘ Everil,’ she exclaims, quite na- 
turally in her surprise, ‘ what on 
earth has made you change your 
mind like this? You have learnt 
no more of Staunton than you 
knew upon your wedding day.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I have 
thought a great deal more of him. 
I have pondered over his words, 
analysed his motives, and eriti- 
cised his actions, till I know 
him, I fancy, a little better than 
you do. There is nothing kills 
love so quickly, Agatha, as con- 
tempt; and I have so thorough 
a contempt now for Captain 
Staunton that I should be glad 
to think that we should never 
meet again. I am very sorry I 
did not know of Valence’s mission 
before he left the castle.’ 

* Would you have told him? 
says Mrs. West quickly. 

* Perhaps I might,’ is the care- 
less answer. 

The widow is puzzled. She 
cannot believe that feelings so 
strong as Everil’s are eradicated 
in a day. She thinks the girl 
must be deceiving herself, and 
that once more, in the presence 
of her lover, and hearing his ex- 
cuses from his own lips, she will 
learn to regard the past with a 
more lenient eye. 

She changes her cue and im- 
mediately becomes sympathetic 
and confidential. 

‘Now look here, darling,’ she 
says sweetly as she takes Everil’s 
hand and pulls her down upon 
2a2 
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the sofa beside her. ‘ Why not tell 
me all about it? You know I 
never heard the rights and wrongs 
of the case, and it is very likely 
that we may be playing at cross 
purposes. Of course I had my 
eyes about me last spring, but 
you spoke so little on the subject, 
and the dénouement took me so 
completely by surprise, that it be- 
wilders me even to think of it. 
What really passed between you 
and poor dear Staunton ?” 

‘ It is not a pleasant subject to 
revive,’ replies the Countess as she 
bites her lip and looks down; 
‘but, perhaps, as you saw 80 
much, it is as well you should 
hear all. You know that he made 
love to me.’ 

‘My dear! a blind man might 
have seen that. Why, the poor 
fellow was just over head and 
ears. He adored the ground you 
trod on.’ 

‘ So he told me, and the sequel 
proved how much truth there was 
in his profession. For three months 
he was steadily paying attention 
to me.’ 

* And when did he propose ?” 

* He never proposed.’ 

‘Never proposed! You don’t 
mean to say so!’ exclaims the 
widow, who has known perfectly 
well from the beginning that no- 
thing definite on the question of 


* marriage had ever passed between 


them. 

‘ Of course he never proposed. 
Had he done so he would have 
been obliged to stick to it,’ cries 
Lady Valence impatiently. ‘Cap- 
tain Staunton is scarcely the kind 
of gentleman who would care to 
be brought to book by my two 
guardians.’ 

* But, my dear girl—excuse me 
for interrupting you, but “this 
subject ¥ of so much importance 
to myself—if poor Maurice never 
offered marriage to you, wherein 
is he so greatly to blame for having 


withdrawn his attentions in favour 
of a more powerful suitor? Come, 
Everil, try and be just.’ 

* He led me to believe he would 
propose. He knew—he must have 
known—that I regarded him fa- 
vourably. It was a bitter injus- 
tice to me.’ 

‘It would have been a much 
more bitter injustice had he per- 
sisted in claiming your hand when 
he knew he had nothing to sup- 
port you on. I often think,’ con- 
tinued the widow, with a pursed- 
up mouth and a look of the 
deepest humility, ‘when I am 
called upon to judge other people, 
of the title of Charles Reade’s 
novel, “ Put Yourself in His Place.” 
It makes one view things so dif- 
ferently. Now, for instance, dear 
Everil, just try and put yourselt 
in poor Staunton’s place. He loved 
you devotedly—his worst enemy 
would not deny him that virtue— 
and his love for you made him, 
after a while, conquer his scruples 
(which I know were most consci- 
entious) to addressing one so in- 
finitely above himself in point ot 
position; hoping, I suppose, that 
mutual love would smooth away 
all obstacles. I saw which way the 
land lay, and tried to put him on 
his guard—but love, you know, is 
proverbially blind. Then, all of 
a sudden, this shock comes on 
him. If he marries you, you not 
only fail to fulfil your dead 
father’s wishes, but you lose all 
your money. He drags you down 
to poverty and a sense of dis- 
obedience. In such a case, what 
could an honourable man do but 
draw back? He had not yet 
committed you or himself. One 
or other must be the sacrifice. He 
chose to accept it. He laid down 
all his hopes (and you must allow, 
Everil, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and 
left you free to do as your 
friends desired and expected of 

















you. What more could the poor 
fellow have done? To my mind, 
he acted in the most honourable 
and generous manner it was pos- 
sible to act in. And yet you 
blame him. You call him all 
manner of hard names and say 
you wish never to see him again. 
Poor Maurice! it would have been 
better indeed for himself had he 
been as mean, and grasping, and 
selfish as you would make him out 
to be.’ 

The Countess has been listening 
to this harangue in utter silence. 
Her sense and judgment condemn 
it, but she has no argument ready 
wherewith to confute its so- 
phistry. She only feels that 
under the same circumstances she 
would have acted differently, 
though she can hardly decide in 
what way. But a certain un- 
defined consciousness that, not- 
withstanding the pain of her 
wounded vanity, all has been -for 
the best, and that she would not 
have the past altered if she could, 
tend to make her less eager to 
deny the truth of Mrs. West’s 
assertion than she might other- 
wise have been. 

‘I see you are beginning to 
agree with me, darling,’ continues 
Agatha, insinuatingly, as she 
glances at the expressive face of 
her companion. 

‘It may be as you say, Agatha. 
I am not prepared to dispute 
your opinion. At the same time 
I hold to my own. I have no 
wish to see Oaptain Staunton 
again, and if what you say is 
true, he ought not to wish it 
either.’ 

* Ah! it would be a sad com- 
fort doubtless, but still I think it 
would comfort him, dear. He 
has fretted himself ill, you see(Lady 
Russell was sadly afraid some such 
consequence might follow his dis- 
appointment), and I believe his 
best remedy would be to see you 
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well and happy; to be sure that 
his noble, unselfish conduct had 
earned its reward, and that you 
were not fretting like himself. 
You would not like poor Staunton 
to think you were as miserable as 
he is—would you? or that you 
felt the past too keenly to permit 
of your meeting him again?’ 

‘ Certainly not!’ exclaims Lady 
Valence decidedly. 

‘ Well, then, why not let things 
take their course? Let the poor 
boy come here and see for himself 
that he has not had the power to 
make your life unhappy. Besides, 
Everil, Valence is rather peculiar 
in some of his notions, and you 
could hardly prevent his asking 
Staunton here without giving him 
a reason, And how would it 
sound, my dear? That because 
the man had withdrawn his at- 
tentions in favour of your hus- 
band, you refused to meet him even 
as a friend. What would any one 
think from such a confession ?” 

‘Oh! Idon’t care if he comes or 
doesn’t come,’ says Everil, rising 
abruptly, as though wearied of 
the discussion. ‘If Valence asks 
him here, and he has the bad 
taste to accept the invitation, I 
suppose I must receive him as I 
would any other gentleman. But 
I'll tell you one thing, Agatha— 
and since you are so much Mau- 
rice Staunton’s friend, perhaps 
you'll be good enough to give him 
a hint on the subject—if he ever 
dares to allude to the past before me, 
I'll tell my husband of him then 
and there. I don’t care for Valence, 
as you are well aware; but I 
know how to uphold the dignity 
of my family name.’ And as she 
says this, she draws her figure up 
to its full height, and looks every 
inch a countess. 

‘ My dear girl!’ replies the little 
widow, in a deprecating voice, 
‘as if he would! How little you 
know him! I am sure you will 
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find his behaviour all that is most 
gentlemanly and reticent.’ 

‘Let us hope so, indeed. It 
will be the worse for him if it is 
not. And now, Agatha, I am 
going out for a drive, so we shall 
not meet again till luncheon.’ 

* May I not go with you, dear?’ 

‘Not to-day, please. I have a 
great deal to think over and de- 
cide upon, and would rather be 
by myself; and without waiting 
for an objection, she quits the 
apartment. 

. « 7. + ” 

It is the afternoon of the same 
day. Six o’clock has struck, and 
Lord Valence has not yet returned 
from Ballybroogan. The Countess 
is in her own room. She has 
locked the door so that no one may 
intrude upon her, and is restlessly 
moving about from one table to 
another, unable to settle herself to 
occupation of any kind. There 
is a new feeling knocking at her 
heart, so new a feeling that she 
is unwilling to admit its presence 
even to herself, and is more than 
fearful lest others should observe 
it. She is actually uneasy about 
her husband. Ballybroogan is 
only ten miles away, and even 
if he stayed to luncheon with the 
O’Connors, there is no reason he 
should not have reached home 
long ago. Agatha has not im- 
proved her spirits by observing 
that the Misses O’Connor are 
three remarkably pretty Irish 
girls, and that ‘ poor dear Va- 
lence ’ used to be so very intimate 
at the house a year ago, that 
many people thought he was 
going to marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that 
she hates Irish girls, or rather 
(being half Irish herself) all such 
as are thoroughbred, and thinks 
it very badwtaste on the part of 
Mrs. O’Connor to try and detain 
Valence at Ballybroogan, after the 
scandal that has been spread con- 
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cerning her girls and him. And 
to make him so late in returning 
home too! Why, it is getting 
quite dusk, and Oh! that 
horse! Suppose he should 
really have started in good time, 
and some accident has occurred 
to detain him! Why, with such a 
horrid, vicious brute as that, he 
might be thrown anywhere be- 
tween this and Ballybroogan, and 
be dead before the groom could 
procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that 
came from living in an out-of-the- 
way place like Ireland, where the 
roads were as rough and lonely 
as it was possible for them to be, 
And then the Irish tenants with 
their dreadful blunderbusses, lurk- 
ing behind hedges to shoot their 
landlords! How often had she 
heard such stories in England 
that had made her blood run cold. 
And what was to prevent such a 
disaster happening to Valence now, 
or if not now, to-morrow, or any 
day? 

Between her anxiety and her 
desire to lay the blame of it on 
anything but her own heart, 
Everil is becoming incoherent and 
nonsensical. She paces about the 
room like an untamed animal: 
she locks and unlocks her door 
twenty times, and at last, unable 
to bear solitude and suspense any 
longer, runs down to the hall 
with some vague notion of look- 
ing for Lord Valence’s approach 
from the open door. But as her 
foot touches the last step of the 
long, wide staircase, a clatter of 
hoofs sounds on the outside gravel, 
the portals of Castle Valence are 
thrown open, and she perceives 
a group of horsemen on the ter- 
race beyond. She would like to 
draw back then and hide herself 
anywhere ; she wishes she had not 
been so foolish as to leave her 
room—but it is too late. To turn 
and reascend the staircase, when 
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‘strangers are about to enter her 
house, would be as rude as un- 
dignified ; and there are no rooms 
in which she can take shelter 
without crossing the vast hall, in 
the centre of which she stands. 
So she remains there, nervous 
and agitated, but to all appear- 
ance perfectly calm. Lord Va- 
lence enters, followed by two other 
gentlemen. At first he does not 
see his wife, and is about to lead 
the way to the library. 

* Valence!’ she exclaims, and, do 
what she will, it is impossible 
quite to prevent her voice bear- 
ing traces of her recent emotion. 
“What on earth makes you so 
late ? 

* You here, Everil! Am I late? 
What makes you think so? We 
started as soon after luncheon as 
we conveniently could.’ 

‘Lady Valence’s anxiety is so 
very natural,’ says a voice she 
knows but too well. Since her 
conversation with Agatha, Everil 
has made up her mind that she 
will be obliged, at some time or 
other, to bear the penalty of Mau- 
rice Staunton’s company, but she 
hardly thought that it would be 
so soon. The surprise leaves her 
dumb. 

‘Ah! here is an old acquaint- 
ance of yours, Everil,’ says her 
husband, recalled to a sense of 
his forgetfulness by the remark ; 
‘Captain Staunton. I think you 
hardly expected to meet him again 
at Castle Valence, but I found he 
was staying with my friends at 
Ballybroogan, and have persuaded 
him to give us a few days here. 
Let me introduce Mr. Mark O’Con- 
nor to you. He and I have had 
many a pleasant week together in 
the olden times, but this is his 
first experience of the Castle as a 
domestic residence.’ 

Mr. O’Connor bows and expresses 
his polite conviction that the 
Castle must be twice as delightful 
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now as it ever was before, and 
Lady Valence is much relieved to 
find that his introduction has fol- 
lowed so closely upon the men- 
tion of his companion that there 
is no necessity for her to do more 
than bow to either of them in 
return. And then her eyes wan- 
der back to rest upon her hus- 
band, and she repeats, more to 
cover her confusion than any- 
thing else, ‘ You are very late, 
Valence. I thought something 
must have happened.’ 

‘Why, did you think I was 
killed? he says jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, but 
none comes. He looks into her 
face, and her lip is trembling. 
He places his hand on hers and 
pats it—not unkindly, but not 
earnestly—and continues, still in 
jest, ‘ No such good luck, my dear.’ 

Lady Valence turns from them 
suddenly, and re-ascends the stair- 


* case. At the first landing-stage 


she stops, and’ says very delibe- 
rately, ‘ Dinner is at seven, and it 
only wants twenty minutes to the 
time. Will you show your friends 
to their rooms, Valence? and 
turns her back on them again. 

As she enters her own room 
large tears have gathered in her 
eyes and are rolling down her 
cheeks. What would Agatha West 
have thought could she have seen 
her now ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘COULD you LovE so? 


A week after the advent of Mr. 
O’Connorand Maurice Staunton the 
breakfast-table at Castle Valence is 
hardly recognisable. Since their 
return from the Continent Lord and 
Lady Valence and Mrs. West have 
been used to sit down to this meal 
in solemn state together, and often 
in utter silence, engendered by the 
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wife’s indifference or the hus- 
band’s dreamy habits. Now, all 
is changed. The party has been 
reinforced by Alice Mildmay and 
John Bulwer (who appears more 
than pleased to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the pretty English 
bridesmaid who did duty with him 
at the late wedding). The host and 
hostess are obliged to be punc- 
tual in order to meet the require- 
ments of their guests, and the 
old dining-hall, wainscoted and 
raftered with bright, dark oak, 
rings with the clatter of knives 
and forks, and the cheerful music 
of youthful tongues. Lord Va- 
lence, under the invigorating in- 
fluence of company and the society 
of his friend John Bulwer, is 
quite lively (once or twice he has 
even been betrayed into a peal 
of laughter); and Mrs. West, 
though satisfied that her scheme 
for introducing Captain Staunton 
to Castle Valence has succeeded, 
may often be seen watching her 
brother-in-law’s movements with 
a long, earnest gaze, as though 
she were trying to discover what 
new idea has had the power to 
displace, even for a moment, the 
ingrained conviction of a lifetime. 
Everil is, perhaps, the one least 
affected (or apparently so) by the 
innovation. She has not experi- 
enced the difficulty she antici- 
pated in meeting and treating 
Maurice Staunton as an ordinary 
friend. His deferential and almost 
distant manner has from the com- 
mencement much aided the line 
of conduct she considers due to 
her own dignity; and after the 
first few trying hours, when recol- 
lection of the past almost over- 
whelmed her with shame and 
indignation, she has found the 
task mugh easier. 
But she has not yet acquired the 
art of appearing quite self- possessed 
in his presence. Her natural 
feelings of uneasiness and distrust 
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would make her boisterously gay 
whilst under his scrutiny: but 
she has checked the inclination, 
fearing it might be misconstrued, 
and schooled herself to be formal, 
and distant, and coldly polite in- 
stead. Lord Valence notices her 
want of gaiety, and sighs to think 
that he has made her lot so dis- 
mal that even the society of her 
old and favourite friends has not 
the power to dissipate her habitual 
gloominess. Agatha sees it, and, 
fancying it is but a mask to cover 
the true state of her feelings, con- 
gratulates her wicked little heart 
on having accomplished so many 
more steps towards the achieve- 
ment of a victory. Valence puzzles 
her, but of Everil she believes it 
only requires time to make her 
certain; and she excuses the con- 
tinuance of Staunton’s company 
by keeping up the idea in her 
brother-in-law’s mind that it is 
for her sake he is so flattered by 
an extension of his first invita- 
tion; and this notion Valence has 
communicated to his wife. 

On the’ morning after Staun- 
ton’s arrival, he remonstrated with 
her on the evident coldness of her 
reception. ‘ You might have wel- 
comed him a little more cordially, 
Everil.’ 

‘But I don’t like him. I am 
very sorry you asked him to the 
Castle. I had no wish to see him 
here.’ 

‘ Are you in earnest? I thought 
he was a friend of yours.’ 

‘A friend of Agatha’s, if you 
like. He is no friend of mine.’ 

‘Ab! I guessed as much. Well, 
then, for Agatha’s sake, try and 
be more cordial. You made the 


poor fellow look dreadfully uncom- 
fortable last night.’ 
‘ It won’t hurt him if I did.’ 
‘But it may hurt her. And, 
putting all other considerations 
on one side, do you think it 
advisable, Everil, to place any 

















obstacles in the way of Agatha’s 
settling again? Her living here 
is all very well at present, but ’— 
with a sigh—‘ by-and-by, my 
dear, you may desire to have the 
house to yourself, and——’ 

‘I wish to Heaven you wouldn’t 
talk of such things, Valence,’ she 
interrupted passionately, with a 
stamp of her foot. 

‘Let me then say plainly, that 
for both our sakes I think it may 
be as well that my sister-in-law 
should marry again.’ 

‘And do you suppose Captain 
Staunton wants to marry her?’ 
exclaimed Everil, in surprise. 

‘She has hinted as much to 
me. Mind, only hinted. Doubt- 
less he has said nothing definite ; 
but if she liked him it would be 
a very suitable match.’ 

His wife burst out laughing. 

‘Oh! that’s her little game, is 
it? Well, then, Valence, I pro- 
mise you I will treat Captain 
Staunton more civilly. But it is 
for her sake, mind; not my own. 
I tell you frankly I don’t like 
him.’ 

‘Except that he has always 
proved himself a gentleman, I do 
not suppose you have any reason 
to be particularly friendly with 
him for your own sake. Though 
I used to think, Everil, that he 
was rather “ taken” with you, till 
Agatha undeceived me.’ 

‘Oh, Agatha undeceived you, 
did she ?’ repeated Lady Valence, 
mechanically. 

‘Yes, long ago, at Norman 
House, though I did not suspect 
she liked him on her own account 
till the other day. He is really a 
very nice fellow. I can’t think 
why you should have taken a 
prejudice against him.’ 

‘It is of little consequence. 
My likes and dislikes are like 
myself, unaccountable and erratic. 
Let us drop the subject.’ 

And thenceforth, although she 
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does not believe one word of 
Mrs. West’s insinuation to her 
brother respecting Maurice Staun- 
ton and herself, Lady Valence 
becomes less haughty and more 
studiously polite to him than she 
has been before. Firstly, because 
she does not wish her manner to 
attract her husband’s notice, and 
draw down his censure again; 
and secondly, because she fears 
lest the extreme of indifference 
may lead Agatha and Staunton 
to imagine she requires it as a 
panoply wherewith to shield her- 
self from the attacks of the latter. 
When Alice Mildmay arrives her 
task becomes easier. She keeps 
much with her when they are all 
assembled together, and manages 
to join pretty indiscriminately in 
the general conversation. 

On the morning in question, 
the gentlemen are all bound for 
the shooting covers, and the ladies 
have been wondering what they 
shall do to amuse themselves all 
day. 

‘I can always amuse myself 
with reading,’ says Alice Mild- 
may. 

‘I dare say you can, my dear, 
if you have anything to read,’ 
retorts the Countess; ‘ but this is 
the most dreadful place for books 
you were ever in in your life. 
Not a circulating library within 
fifty miles of us.’ 

‘But you have a monthly box 
from Mudie’s.’ 

‘ Which invariably contains all 
the books you don’t want to see 
and none of those you do. Last 
month’s cargo consisted of five 
works on science; three vapid 
novels, and half a dozen volumes 
of poetry. There wasn’t a read- 
able line amongst the lot.’ 

‘I’m sure you can’t have read 
all the books in Lord Valence’s 
library yet, Everil,’ exclaims Alice. 
‘I peeped in at the door yesterday, 
and I was quite awed by the ap- 
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pearance of the room. It looked 
so dark, and mysterious, and full 
of learning. Do you often sit 
there ? 

‘I never sit there,’ replies her 
friend pointedly; ‘that is Lord 
Valence’s private apartment, and 
he allows of no intruders.’ 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry. I'll never 
look in it again,’ giggles Alice. 

‘I’m sure if you would like to 
do so, Miss Mildmay,’ stammers 
Lord Valence, ‘at any time of 
the day, that is to say, I should 
be most happy to show it to 
you,’ 

‘I won’t go without Everil; I 
should be afraid,’ she answers. 

* And I don’t care to go,’ returns 
the Countess quietly. ‘ It is not 
a favourite room of mine; I have 
no wish to enter it.’ 

Lord Valence looks at her for 
a moment earnestly, then sighs, 
and turns to Bulwer. 

‘If you are at a loss for some 
light reading, Lady Valence,’ says 
Captain Staunton across the table, 
* I should have the greatest plea- 
sure in lending you one or two 
French novels. I have some ex- 
cellent ones, in my portmanteau, 
that have only just appeared in 
Paris. I brought them over on 
purpose for you to see.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ she re- 
plies haughtily. The idea of ac- 
cepting a favour from him, how- 
ever small, is unendurable to her. 

* May I fetch them for you after 
breakfast ?” 

‘I dare say Miss Mildmay 
would be pleased to read them. 
Do you like French novels, 
Alice ? 

‘ If they’re easy ones, dear; but 
it’s an awful bore to find a lot of 
idioms jumbled together at the 
most interesting part of the story.’ 

‘It gwill do you good to be 
puzzled,’ laughs Lady Valence. 
‘You were always a lazy puss 
at lessons. Have you finished, 


Agatha? If so, let us go into 
the garden.’ 

They take a few turns on the 
terrace ; pay a visit to the stables 
(for, with all the trouble lying at 
her heart, Everil has not done 
violence to her nature by giving 
up her devotion to her four-footed 
friends), caress and admire the 
pack of dogs that follow at their 
mistress’s heels, play a little with 
Master Arthur, and return to the 
castle to find the gentlemen de- 
parted and the day before them 
all their own. 

‘Shall we ride? shall we drive ? 
Shall we play? shall we sing?” 
exclaims Lady Valence as they 
enter her morning room. 

‘Oh, let us spend this morn- 
ing in the house, says Alice. 
‘See!’ pointing to some yellow- 
covered /féuilletons lying on the 
table, ‘these must be the novels 
Captain Staunton promised to lend 
us. How delightful it would be, 
darling, if Mrs. West and I got 
our work and you read aloud to 
us.’ 

‘Iam quite willing to do so if 
it pleases you,’ replies Everil cheer- 
fully, and seating herself on a sofa, 
she commences to read one of those 
realistic and exciting stories which 
the French novelists of the present 
day so much delight in, and which 
claims the‘attention of both reader 
and listeners until the gong sounds 
for luncheon. 

‘I don’t know when I’ve en- 
joyed anything so much,’ exclaims 
Alice Mildmay as Everil rises and 
puts down the book; ‘I had no 
idea it was so late. How tiresome 
it is to have to leave off just at the 
moment St. George meets Catherine 
again! Isn’t it a charming story, 
Everil ? Isn’t it just like life ? 

The Countess does not answer. 
Mrs. West glances up at her. She 
is standing by the table, with her 
eyes cast down and one hand upon 
the book, thinking. The incidents 

















of the tale have revived the sad- 
dest portion of her life. She is 
comparing her own fate with that 
of the heroine, married to a hus- 
band to whom she is indifferent, 
and whilst her heart is still 
bleeding from the wound inflicted 
by another hand. How will it 
fare with Catherine and St. George 
when they meet again? How will 
they act towards and speak to one 
another? This is how Agatha 
West interprets the thoughtful 
look on Everil’s face. 

‘Shall we go and have our 
luncheon, and come back and 
finish the story afterwards, Everil? 
she asks. 

Lady Valence starts, colours vio- 
lently, and abruptly leaves the 
table. 

* Yes, yes, of course, unless you 
would rather go for a drive. 
Come, Alice; come, Agatha! I 
have read so long I feel quite 


dizzy. I think it would be better - 


to go into the open air before we 
commence our studies again.’ 

And taking Miss Mildmay’s 
hand, she dances down the stair- 
case and through the hall as 
though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in 
the reading is resumed, and the 
end of the story is so affecting 
that Everil can scarcely steady her 
voice sufficiently to make the last 
few pathetic words audible. 

* * 


* * 7 


* What an interesting novel that 
was you lent Lady Valence yester- 
day,’ says Mrs. West to Captain 
Staunton, as she looks up sideways 
to him from beneath the shade of 


her parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace 
together. 

‘Did she read it? he asks 
eagerly. 


‘ Every line, from the first word 
to the last, and was so deeply 
moved she could hardly command 
her voice. Have you brought many 
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more with you, written in the same 
strain ?” 

He meets her glance, and smiles 
intelligently. 

‘ You think they will be use- 
ful ? 

‘Oh, I say nothing. Some 
women’s imaginations are very 
hard to move, and others take 
their hue from what they gaze 
upon. French romances are not 
considered wholesome reading, as 
arule. But the Countess is not a 
child,’ 

‘If I send her some others, 
will you persuade her to read 
them ? 

‘I should do that for my own 
sake. I amas fond of stories as a 
child. And Everil is an excellent 
linguist. Send her some more 
by all means: But ’—in a lower 
voice—‘ be careful, and don’t startle 
her too soon.’ 

* * * * * 

The merits of the French novel 
are discussed openly at the break- 
fast-table, and Alice Mildmay can- 
not say too much in its praise. 

‘It is a most interesting and 
delightful story. St. George is 
such a darling, and Catherine 
the most charming heroine I 
ever read of. Am I not right, 
Everil? Did we not enjoy Cap- 
tain Staunton’s novel? Was it 
not difficult to tear ourselves 
away for a walk in the wood ?” 

‘It was certainly very absorb- 
ing. Most French romances are.’ 

‘Have you had time yet to 
look at the other one—“ Madame 
St. Clair”? demands Maurice 
Staunton, of no one in particu- 
lar. 

‘No,’ replies Alice (for Everil 
never addresses him unless she is 
obliged to do so); ‘but perhaps 
we may this morning, if Lady Va- 
lence pleases, that is to say,’ she 
adds cautiously. 


‘I hope you will read it. You 


will like it so much better than 
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“ Catherine,”’ he says, turning to 
his hostess. 

‘We are engaged out to lunch- 
eon to-day,’ she answers coldly, 
and then, as though the sound 
of her own voice had reproached 
her, she adds in a kinder tone, 
‘We shall hear it in good time, 
I dare say, but novel reading is 
rather too engrossing a pursuit 
to be indulged in continuously. 
What would your dear father say 
to it, Alice ?” 

‘He would call it “mental 
dram-drinking ;” but we can’t 
all be parsons, Everil. Do you 
remember how papa used to lec- 
ture you about the mad way you 
rode and drove about the country ? 
Do you remember the race you 
rode with Charlie Rushton, and 
how astonished the old labourer 
was when you cleared his wheel- 
barrow of rubbish in the road ? 

‘Yes, I remember,’ says the 
Countess quietly. 

‘What a mad thing you were 
in those days, Everil. What 
have you done with it all? Papa 
wouldn’t have much need to lec- 
ture you now, would he ?” 

* His office would be a sinecure, 
Alice.’ 

She smiles sadly as she says 
this, and, raising her eyes, en- 
counters those of her husband, 
fixed upon her. Her lids droop, 
and a deep blush rises to her 
cheeks. 

‘Lady Valence has taken the 
onerous duties of matrimony upon 
herself,’ remarks Captain Staun- 
ton. ‘Perhaps when you have 
done so, Miss Mildmay, we may 
see an alteration in you also.’ 

‘I don’t see why one need lose 
one’s spirits,’ replies Alice briskly. 

‘And I don’t see in what I 
have lost mine,’ says the Countess, 
in much the same tone. ‘ I don’t 
go tearingall over the country with 
my hair halfway down my back. 
That may be because I have too 


much respect for myself and my 
position; but I am just as fond 
of riding as ever. By the way, 
I should like a ride this morning. 
Will you order my horse, Valence, 
for eleven o'clock? I shall enjoy 
a canter over to Bracken Woods.’ 

‘I thought you were going out 
to luncheon, my dear ? 

‘I shall be back before it is 
time to start. Will you come 
with me, Alice? You shall have 
my little chestnut filly. She’s as 
quiet as a lamb.’ 

‘If you will guarantee she 
won’t kick me off—yes. But I 
know your “ quiet lambs” of old, 
Everil. It was your lamb of a 
“Black Prince,’ remember, that 
ran away with me at home last 
year, and nearly dashed out my 
brains against a tree.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say so!’ 
exclaims John Bulwer, with evi- 
dent concern. 

‘Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer; and 
had he not thrown me into the 
middle of a hedge instead, you 
would have never had the plea- 
sure of making my acquaintance. 
Only fancy that! But Everil de- 
clared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as 
quiet as a lamb.’ 

‘He always was with me,’ re- 
plies the Countess, laughing. ‘ But 
the chestnut filly is a real angel. 
Ask Agatha, who is the greatest 
coward on horseback possible. 
Even she has ridden her.’ 

‘May I be permitted to form 
part of your escort?’ demands 
Maurice Staunton presently. 

‘No!’ she says sharply—‘ at 
least I mean, no, thank you, Cap- 
tain Staunton. I cannot bear to 
ride in a crowd.’ 

‘Then I am afraid it will be 
useless putting in my little peti- 
tion,’ says John Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everil 
puzzled; but she cannot possibly 
grant to the one what she has 




















just refused to the other. So she 
repeats much the same words, but 
in so subdued a manner that 
all present note the difference. 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, 
but I have just said “No” to 
Captain Staunton, you see. I dis- 
like a large riding-party. It de- 
stroys all chance of conversation.’ 

‘Let us both go then,’ pleads 
Bulwer, ‘and we can ride two 
and two.’ 

But at this prospect, knowing 
which cavalier would fall to her 
lot, Lady Valence makes a decided 
objection, and Alice Mildmay and 
she start unattended, excepting 
by the groom. Seeing that her 
companion is rather downcast, 
Everil addresses her thus : 

‘I dare say you were surprised 
at my refusing Mr. Bulwer’s 
escort this morning, Alice; but 
the fact is, I want to speak to 
you alone.’ 

* Yes, dear.’ 


‘And about the very gentle- 


man in question.’ 

Alice grows scarlet. 

‘You must have noticed his 
manner toward you, Alice. And 
since, whilst you stay at Castle 
Valence, you are under my care, 
I feel myself responsible for what 
happens to you. Mr. Bulwer is 
falling in love, if he is not in 
love already ; and if it goes on, it 
will end in a proposal. Are you 
prepared for that ?” 

‘ Oh, Everil, it sounds so funny 
to hear you talk like an old 
woman 

‘Does it? But that is no an- 
swer to my question. John Bul- 
wer is an old friend of my hus- 
band’s, and Lord Valence would 
feel very much hurt at any ill- 
fortune that happened to him. 
If, in the event of his proposing 
to you, you intend to accept him, 
of course it’s all right; but if 
you do not like him well enough 
to do so, I think his visit to the 
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Castle should not be prolonged. 
Do you understand me ?” 

* What can I say, Everil ?” 

‘Tell me the truth. You know 
it is safe with me. Do you like 
him ?” 

‘I think he is a very agreeable 
fellow,’ returns Alice, simpering. 

‘Oh, Alice, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t look so like a schoolgirl. 
Would you marry him if he 
asked you?’ 

‘But will he ask me, do you 
think ?” 

‘ Certainly, if this goes on much 
longer. He is a thorough gentle- 
man. What shall you say when 
he does ?” 

‘I think—I think, Everil—yes, 
I am almost sure I should say 
Yes; that is, if papa approves, 
you know.’ 

‘You think—you are almost sure 
—if your papa approves 
Oh, Alice, what weak, wavering 
idiots we women are! I don’t 
believe there’s any real love left 
in the world. We take whatever 
comes in our way, andif it doesn’t 
suit us, we either cling to it 
weakly and are miserable, or we 
cast it from us bravely and are 
wicked.’ 

‘Oh, Everil!’ exclaims Alice, 
with the open-mouthed horror of 
the simple at the very name of 
sin. 

‘No real, strong, passionate 
love,’ continues the Countess 
hurriedly, ‘ that clings to its ob- 
ject, good, bad, or indifferent, 
through thick and thin—that 
winds all the tendrils of its life 
about it, and to whom separation 
means death.’ 

‘ But so few people die of love 
nowadays, dear.’ 

‘I don’t mean mortal death— 
I mean the death of passion, of 
energy, of hope and faith, and all 
that goes to make a man or wo- 
man. True love is self-abnegation, 
and when the creature we love 
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fails, what is to prevent our fail- 
ing also” 

‘But that would be wicked, 
wouldn’t it, Everil ” 

‘Perhaps it would. Perhaps 
men like your father might say 
the very love I speak of would 
be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be 
so devoted that it would secure 
the happiness of the thing it loved 
even at the risk of crushing its 
own feelings to the earth; and it 
would be so strong that, maimed 
and helpless, it would still live, 
drawing its life from the joy it 
could not share.’ 

‘ Everil, could you love so?’ 

‘I do not know. I have never 
tried,’ she answers shortly. 

Could you love so? The question 
returns to her again and again. 
Not Maurice Staunton. Recent 
as the time may appear when this 
man seemed all in all to her, Lady 
Valence knows that it is past, 
never to return. Her lot in life 


may be uninteresting, uncertain, 
unsatisfying, but she would not 
exchange it even now for that 
which it was so painful to relin- 
quish. Did she ever love Staun- 
ton? Was the feeling which she 
bore him worthy of the name? 
She told Alice Mildmay what is 
her firm belief, that real love 
will cling to its object, good, bad, 
or indifferent, through thick 
and thin. Has her love so clung 
to him? or, rather, has not the 
perception of his selfish, shallow 
nature and mercenary motives 
shivered the fragile material 
into dust ? 

Could she love so? Could she 
love to the death? She asks the 
question, and there is no answer, 
only her breast is thrilled with 
a long, deep sigh, and her heart 
sinks depressed with a sense of 
loneliness. What folly it is tothink 
of such things! Her fate is settled. 
She has nothing more to do with 
love or happiness. 


(To be continued.) 
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bourets for the ladies, complete 


HE age of chivalry is now 
passing away, though the 
Queen of Beauty still reigns at 
the tournament, and bestows the 
wreath upon the victorious knight; 
nor have ladies yet ceased to buckle 
on the armour of the maiden knight 
who dedicates himself to their pro- 
tection and service. The short 
reign of Henry V. was one of con- 
tinued trouble for England, owing 
to foreign wars and treason at 
home; but the dark old feudal 
strongholds are gradually being 
deserted for more comfortable 
houses built without moat or 
portcullis. Long, rambling abodes 
occupy three sides of a court- 
yard, walled round, and the ex- 
terior decorated with wood carv- 
ing. The gloomy port-holes give 
place to the large mullioned win- 
dows, admitting air and sunshine 
into the lofty hall, which, rude 
and simple, contains its fireplace 
in the centre, the smoke, in the 
absence of chimneys, wreathing 
its way through the rafters or a 
hole in the roof. It is hung with 
tapestry, and suits of armour glit- 
ter on the walls. At one end, 
under a raised dais, sit the prin- 
cipal persons of the house; else- 
where retainers and _ inferior 
guests range themselves to eat, 
play, and pursue their avocations 
even in the presence of their 
superiors. Dogs dispute the bones 
flung to them over the rushes, 
and hawks sit overhead on their 
perches. The simple furniture 
consists of a wooden table, on 
which the ‘nappe’ is duly laid, 
with the salt and knives. A 
buffet or sideboard decorated with 
plate and earthenware, and ta- 


the catalogue. The lady chite- 
leine has her bevy of young 
damsels who dwell in the houses 
of the great to be instructed in 
needlework, in preparing herb 
medicines and dainty confections 
—mysterious compounds which 
our modern druggist or chef 
would view with disdain, but 
which even royal fair hands 
must be fully expert in before 
her education was considered to 
be complete. We see the young 
ladies represented in the missals 
and paintings of the period, de- 
murely seated in a formal row, 
with crossed hands, and a squirrel, 
the never-failing pet. At meals 
they were entertained by min- 
strels, singers, and dancers; dice, 
chess, and the newly-invented 
cards formed their indoor amuse- 
ments. The education of the 
tender maidens must have been 
somewhat severe in discipline if 
we are to give credence to the 
Paston letters. Lady Paston di- 
rects that her daughter shall 
‘speak to no man, whosoever he 
be that comes,’ nor with the ser- 
vants of her mother. Since Easter, 
for the most part, she has been 
beaten once a week or twice, and 
sometimes twice a day, and her 
back broken in two or three 
places. 

The dress at this period was 
distinguished by the heart-shaped 
coiffure, the extravagance of which 
gave occasion for the satirical re- 
marks of contemporary writers. 
It is certainly as ugly and unbe- 
coming as could be well devised, 
and Isabella of Bavaria, to whom 
the fashion is attributed, carried 
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it to such an extent, that, as the 
story is related, the doors of the 
palace of Vincennes had to be 
raised and widened in order to 
admit the queen and her atten- 
dants when in full dress, 

The hair was still worn in a 
cane of network, or gold fret, to 
which Chaucer alludes in his poem 
of the ‘ Flowre and the Leaf ’: 


« And everich on her head 
A rich fret of golde, which withouten 
drede 
Was full of stately net stones set.’ 


A veil was occasionally thrown 
over the heart-shaped head-dress. 

The rest of the costume was 
not ungraceful. The waist, worn 
rather short, was girdled by a 
richly-embroidered belt, enriched 
with precious stones. The céte- 
hardi was banished. The petti- 
coat was full and flowing, and 
adorned with broad borders of 
fur or some other ornament. The 
sleeves were immoderately long and 
large, and were worn terminating 
in a pouch, which answered the 
purpose of pocket. This awkward 
contrivance was later abandoned, 
and ladies wore bags hanging 
from the girdle. The dress of 
the higher ranks consisted chiefly 
of silk and stuffs, the others, by 
sumptuary law, could only wear 
coarse flannel and fustian. 


¢ And every lady had a chapelet 
On her head of branches fair and green.’ 


Chaplets and garlands in all ages 
have been the favoured adornment, 
and one is assumed by our gentle 
Lancastrian bride, who looks as if 


. she could well respond to the im- 


passioned appeal which Shaks- 

peare puts into the mouth of 

King Henry V., when he woos 

his French bride, Catherine the 

Fair: 

# Will you vouchsafe to teach @ soldier 
terms 

Such as will enter at a lady’s ear 

And plead his love suit to her gentle 
heart ?” 


Our bride must be hailing the 
time of her deliverance from the 
sharp chastisements of her girl- 
hood, to reign in her turn supreme, 
as the lady chiteleine of a noble 
and puissant knight. Let us hope 
the trials of Griselda or Enid may 
not be hers, and that the hard- 
won field of Agincourt, or later, 
the Wars of the Roses, may never 
change her bridal wreath for the 
widow’s sable. 

Already we have alluded to the 
indoor female occupations, to 
which may be added the dance, 
more in favour than ever, and the 
harp, then the chosen instrument 
of both king and queen, which 
replaced at pleasure the monoto- 
nous spinning-wheel, as necessary 
an adjunct to the palace as the 
cottage, for the household de- 
pends upon it for its linen and 
woollen fabrics; no shops in the 
towns from which to derive their 
supplies; but the pictures of the 
day depict ladies combing the wool, 
others spinning, while the lady 
of the house, sometimes a queen, 
is shown occupied in weaving. 

Drawing also employs the leisure 
hours, and large tapestried hang- 
ings are made, designed with sub- 
jects scriptural, historical, or from 
some favourite poet. But the 
garden was the favourite resort 
of the ladies, filled as it was with 
old-fashioned flowers—the gaudy, 
garish, scentless parterre of modern 
times had not replaced the fra- 
grant roses, carnations, stocks, 
and wallflowers,—from some of 
which our lady distils sweet 
waters, while she also prepares 
healing salves from her violets, 
Iilies, and roses. The virtues of 
the aromatic herb garden are not 
unknown to her, but are made the 
foundation of medicinal drinks 
prepared from precious receipts 
afterwards handed down to the 
time of Elizabeth in the ‘ Queen’s 
Cupboard opened, or the dainty 
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Garden of inestimable Delights.’ 
Her garden terraces. are filled 
with yew trees clipped into fan- 
tastic shapes of peacocks and other 
devices. Hawking and the chase 
are her favourite pastimes; and 
every lady must ride, as the only 
means of conveyance in these un- 
ised times. 

If she joins the united courts 
of England and France assembled 
at Corbeil, where peace was pro- 
claimed after Agincourt, she will 
need her richest attire to appear 
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there in the suite of the Duchess 
of Clarence and the other English 
ladies, gone over to pay their 
devoirs to the new child-queen, 
the French royal bride. She will 
take part in the royal entry into 
Paris described by the chroniclers, 
when the streets were hung with 
tapestry, the fountains flowed with 
wine, and Henry, with his band of 
victorious knights, forgot the toils 
of war and revelled in the smiles 
of his sovereign queen and in the 
pleasures of peace. 
F. Bury-PA.wiser. 


LOVE'S MAY-TIME. 


ELL me is love for ever? 
Tell me is love for aye ? 

Is love not as the measure 

Filled to the brim by pleasure 
With water from Time’s river ? 

Come say, my darling, say. 
Tell me is love for ever? 

Tell me is love for aye ? 


Life cannot be for ever, 
But love is love for aye. 
The summer days are fleeing 
That give sweet Love his being, 
But time shall slay love never ; 
Love-time is always May. 
Life cannot be for ever, 
But love is love for aye. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 


SOBRE. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS.* 


LORD RIPON’S SECESSION—THE LITERATURE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


LITTLE while ago there was 
quite a commotion in s0- 
ciety because the Marquis of 
Ripon thought fit to become a 
member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The ‘Times’ devoted a 
melancholy article to the subject, 
and said that the noble Marquis 
had hitherto proved himself a de- 
cidedly able man, but that hence- 
forth he must not expect to take 
any important place as an Eng- 
lish statesman; that, in point of 
fact, his occupation as a politician 
is pretty nearly gone, and that it 
is quite impossible that a man 
who could accept such ‘ un-Eng- 
lish’ ideas as are paramount in 
Popish circles could ever be after- 
wards an efficient public servant. 
The ‘Spectator, on the other 
hand, expressed an earnest hope 
that the common sense of society 
would teach us to rise above such 
matters of detail; and impressed 
upon us the extreme desirability 
of separating the politician from 
the theologian, and of declining to 
judge a man’s competence to deal 
with official duties by his position 
in the arena of theological dispute. 
Both views of the mental situa- 
tion of a person like Lord Ripon 
have a considerable amount of 
truth in them, and are by no means 
irreconcilable. A man may have 
a very strong xsthetic and emo- 
tional side to his character, which 
in regard to speculative beliefs 
may induce him to submit to the 
theoretical claims of the Pope, 
and yet may possess practical 
wisdom in dealing with mundane 
affairs, and may be quite-as aware 
that two and two make four as 
anybody else: such a mind may 


conscientiously admit that the 
Pope is supreme and infallible 
judge in matters of morals and 
faith, and yet entirely decline to 
put sixpence into a railroad if his 
holiness were the responsible 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Papal infallibility is a 
theory, and can never be a fact, for 
the truth of the subjects with 
which that infallibility has to 
deal are incapable of demonstra- 
tive truth, and therefore it is 
possible to persuade oneself (if the 
matter is really worth serious 
consideration) that the balance is 
in favour of the Pope rather than 
against him. And the whole his- 
tory of Christian dogma shows 
that the human mind is so con- 
stituted that a large proportion of 
thinking men are disposed to 
spend a very great deal of time in 
endeavouring to prove the abso- 
lute truth of various theological 
propositions, although this abso- 
lute truth must for ever remain 
an uncertainty, except within the 
impalpable domain of faith. 

But, at the time of writing these 
lines, the Marquis of Ripon has 
not thought fit to make the world 
acquainted with his reasons for 
accepting the Roman theory of 
Christianity; and, if he did, he 
probably would not throw much 
light upon the problems that have 
for so long troubled the peace of 
the Christian world; though it 
would be interesting, to a certain 
extent no doubt, to know what 
are the peculiarly strong points in 
favour of the papacy which have 
had so decisive an effect upon his 
mind. For the question whether 
obedience is due to the Pope or 


* The Editor does not hold herself responsible for the opinions of her con- 
tributors. 














not is .a question of historical 
evidence, of relative utility, and 
of practical morality. It comes to 
this, has the Pope, on moral and 
historical grounds, an overwhelm- 
ing claim to the implicit obedience 
of mankind? The recent Vatican 
dogma has placed the entire con- 
troversy between the Roman and 
all other forms of Christianity 
upon this narrow ground, and 
Protestant and other controver- 
sialists ought to be extremely 
obliged to the Vatican Council for 
having so sweepingly eliminated 
all discussion as to details. The 
Roman doctor has no longer to 
trouble himself with arguments in 
favour of the Tridentine definition 
of the Eucharist, or of the vague 
doctrine of Purgatory, or of In- 
dulgences, or of the propriety of 
the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, 
or of Invocation of Saints and 
Angels: he has merely to limit 
himself henceforth to the substan- 
tiation of the position thatthe 
Pope says so and so, and what the 
Pope says is true. All other po- 
sitions, he has to argue, are his- 
torically and logically false. In 
his controversy with Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen in the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review,’ some few months 
ago, Archbishop Manning was quite 
content to say to his opponent, you 
cannot condemn Ultramontanism 
without at the same time condemn- 
ing doctrinal Christianity. Dr. 
Manning appears desirous to leave 
the religious world no alternative 
between accepting a formularised 
theory of yesterday, and rejecting 
the whole cycle of eighteen cen- 
turies of Christianity. The Mar- 
quis of Ripon, we may suppose, 
has accepted Dr. Manning’s alter- 
native, at all events for the 
present. At the end of the 
thirteenth century Pope Boniface 
VIIL., sitting on his throne, armed 
with a sword, wearing the diadem 
of Constuntine, said to the am- 
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bassadors of the German kings, 
‘Am I not the High Priest? Is 
not that the chair of Peter? 
Can I not protect the rights of 
the empire? Iam Casar. I am 
Emperor! Six hundred years 
later Pope Pius IX. virtually 
repeats the query and affirms the 
statement, and the Marquis of 
Ripon bows his head in acquies- 
cence before the meagre spectre of 
a long-lost royalty. 

Those who have taken the 
trouble to inquire into the reasons 
which during the past thirty 
years secessionists to Rome, dis- 
tinguished or otherwise, have 
given for their change of alle- 
giance, will see without much 
difficulty, that a restless dissatis- 
faction with the Church of Eng- 
land has been the principal cause 
of their defection. In comparison 
with the religious turbulence at 
home, the Vatican appeared to 
offer a haven of repose. There, 
in the shelter of the Eternal City, 
they saw, or thought they saw, a 
paradise of peace and certainty, 
where the river of Truth rippled 
along in stormless quiet, and 
where bullying bishops and ag- 
grieved parishioners were un- 
known; there, under the shadow 
of the chair of Peter—granting, 
of course, that the chief of the 
Apostles was ever Bishop of Rome 
at all—they visioned the refuge of 
the weary, the dwelling of the 
saints, the ark that floated serene 
and tranquil above the angry 
waters of a deluge of scepticism, 
heresy, and unbelief—they rushed 
to it, and were welcomed by a 
shriek of triumph. 

The fact is, men generally leave 
one form of Christianity for ano- 
ther because the new one com- 
mends itself to their emotional 
instincts more strongly than the 
old one did. It rarely becomes a 
question of downright intellectual 
conviction. It — possibly be 
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80, because the subject - matter 
commands the sympathy of the 
heart, and not the logical powers 
of the brain. Theological truth 
must for ever remain a mystery, 
@ speculation, a possibility which 
can never be more than probable, 
and which wholly defies all at- 
tempts at demonstration. The 
Roman system requires, under 
pain of incurring mortal sin, that 
its adherents should hold all that 
Rome teaches as truth to be 
absolutely certain; that is, that 
that which is wholly incapable of 
proof, as the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, for instance, is as 
absolutely true as that two and two 
make four. To this intelligent 
men, like the Marquis of Ripon 
and Dr. Newman, profess their 
assent ! 

If I were preaching a sermon, 
I should venture to add that the 
conclusion to be drawn from these 
considerations is, that all minds 
are not cast in the same mould; 
that very few of us can regard 
such matters from the same stand- 
point; that in those deep and 
solemn subjects, social as they un- 
questionably are, we should bear 
with others’ weaknesses; that we 
should be slow to condemn; eager 
to give credit for the best inten- 
tions; and rest satisfied that, be- 
yond the veil which separates Time 
and Eternity, few of us will prove 
to have been so wholly right, that 
most of us have been altogether 
wrong. 


From the venerable controver- 
sies of ages I turn to the latest 
development of human curiosity ; 
and I trust that I shall not violate 
any of the principles I have just 
laid down, in the few remarks 
that I shall venture to make upon 
certain portions of the literature 
of Spiritualism, which I have re- 
cently perused with considerable 
interest, if not with any great 
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amount of edification. And 1 
must, at the outset, own to being 
somewhat astonished that spi- 
ritualists should be so delighted 
with the most recent phase of the 
phenomena which form the pecu- 
liarities of their séances—or circles, 
I believe I ought to say—namely, 
the materialisation of spirit-forms. 
The great object of the spiritualists 
has been, as far as I understand 
them, to protest against atheistie 
tendencies, to support the doc- 
trine of immortality, and to show 
that the spiritual existence is of 
infinitely more importance than 
that temporary substantial state 
of being which we clay creatures 
have to endure upon this earth 
for a few years. Why is so much 
stress laid upon the powers of 
disembodied spirits to materialise 
themselves, when the whole object 
of their disciples’ teaching is that 
matter is gross and carnal and 
sensual, and the most ephemeral 
of garments? I have read several 
accounts in spiritual journals of 
an apparently well-known medium 
who has the advantage of being 
attended by two spirits known 
respectively as ‘John King’ and 
‘ Katie.’ The manifestation occurs 
in this wise: the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who form the ‘circle’ sit 
together with joined hands, the 
medium retires behind a cur- 
tafn, and the gas is turned out; 
then the company indulge in spi- 
ritual songs, and then ‘John 
King’ shows himself, lighted up 
with a spirit-lamp he carries in 
his hand, offers a few common- 
place remarks, and by-and-by 
bids them ‘a hearty good night’ 
and vanishes. This formula ap- 
pears to be repeated on every oc- 
casion, as far as I can learn from 
spiritual sources, without any im- 
portant difference; and I must 
say that I do not see any reason 
why, after a few more develop- 
ments.of the manifestation, Mr. 
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King should not resume his place 
in mortality and prove an orna- 
ment to general society. There 
is, I find, a certain young lady- 
spirit named ‘ Lenore,’ who attends 
another medium, and who fre- 
quently becomes materialised, and, 
according to one of the secretaries 
of the British National Association 
of Spiritualists, is a very ‘mis- 
chief-loving spirit; for she has a 
jocose way of distributing a few 
fibres of what she says is her hair, 
which, however, she does not cut, 
but breaks off, and which after- 
wards turns out to be tow. This 
statement is supported by another 
that says the writer was only 
laughed at by ‘ Lenore’ when he 
remonstrated with her for levity; 
and upon this another materialised 
spirit, named ‘ Peter,’ gave him a 
liberal allowance of tow as the 
hair of a materialised lady (I am 
quoting from ‘ The Spiritualist’ of 
Aug. 14th). A Mr. Malcolm Taylor 
informs us that spirits in ma- 
terialising can make up anything. 
* Once he was at a séance, where 
a materialised head appeared with 
a& magnificent show of hair. A 
lady present said that it was her 
departed husband sure enough, 
only he was bald, and never had 
hair like that. The spirit then 
very obligingly put out his head 
a second time, when it was bald.’ 
From this narrative we may 
gather that Mr. Clarkson and 
ether theatrical wig-makers will 
not find their occupation gone 
when they shuffle off this mortal 
coil; though, possibly, they may 
decline to be contented with tow. 
But a further consideration sug- 
gests itself. If materialisation of 
the spirit-form is of such vast im- 
portance to the truth of the 
spiritualistic theory as its up- 
holders evidently claim it to be, 
what is the advantage of the 
theory at all?” And if ‘John 
King,’ ‘ Katie,’ and ‘Lenore’ can 
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be brought back to earth in so 
palpable a manner, is it not to be 
regretted that spiritualists who so 
ardently desire the regeneration 
of the world—if the utterances of 
trance-mediums may be relied on 
—do not combine to co-operate 
in a gigantic ‘circle’ for the 
purpose of restoring to us, and 
keeping in materialised form for 
an hour or so, some departed 
statesman who may advise us in 
our present political dead-lock? 
for, after all, ‘King,’ and the 
young ladies, do not add much 
to our stock of knowledge or 
of wisdom, as far as I can ascer- 
tain; indeed, they appear to have 
improved so little by their journey 
to the other world, that we can 
scarcely feel so anxious to be quit 
of this fleshly garb as, perhaps, 
we ought to be. According to 
‘ The Spiritual Magazine’ for Sep- 
tember, fourteen good citizens of 
Newcastle saw a ‘ materialised 
female spirit-form,’ who wrote in 
a scrap-book: ‘ My friend is not 
here to-night. I am so sorry, 
because I cannot say when I will 
have the power to show myself 
again.’ Is it profane to express 
the hope that when some mem- 
bers of the Newcastle school-board 
depart this life, they will endea- 
vour to instruct this young spirit 
in the rudiments of grammar? 
This same materialised spirit-form 
added in the scrap-book: ‘ Your 
home is in heaven. Also mine.’ 
I really am not scoffing when I 
venture to suggest that the four- 
teen citizens are bound to try and 
get the spirit to materialise again, 
and write a description of what 
heaven really is. She, apparently, 
is there, and ought to know. Let 
us hope that heaven is far away 
from such a grimy place as New- 
castle. 

From ‘ The Spiritual Magazine ’ 
I learn, also, that ‘ Katie’ is known 
in Philadelphia as ‘ Annie Morgan,’ 
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and that on one occasion she ma- 
terialised, and allowed a certain 
Dr. Child to feel her pulse. The 
doctor says: ‘At my request she 
permitted me to count her pulse 


-while she held her arm out in 


plain sight. It was about 72 per 
minute, and a perfectly natural 
pulse. She also permitted me to 
see her tongue, and then asked 
playfully if I thought she was 
“right well.”’ It is impossible 
to doubt such testimony, but it 
raises the question, Is there any 
difference, then, between spirits 
and ourselves? And if in the 
spiritual world there are material 
tongues and pulses, how do such 
gross things get there? There 
must be stomachs, and digestions, 
too, I am afraid. 

I now come to the literary lu- 
cubrations of Mrs. Emma Har- 
dinge, a lady who is, I understand, 
a great authority among spiritual- 
ists, a very high priestess of the 
mysteries. There is before me a 
pamphlet written by this gifted 
person, entitled, ‘The Creed of 
the Spirits, and the Influence of 
the Religion of Spiritualism.’ I 
own to having commenced the 
perusal of these pages with a 
feeling of awe. I thought that 
possibly amid the modern roar of 
contending religious factions I 
might be treading the secure shore 
of fixed belief; I might be ap- 
proaching that goal of theological 
certainty which fathers and doc- 
tors have so longed reached at 
with such unsatisfactory results. 
Here is one, I said to myself, 
who professes to have had long 
intercourse with the souls of the 
departed, and I shall learn from 
her something which may sta- 
bilitate my creed. I repeated to 
myself those lines of Shelley’s 


*O Human Spirit! spur thee to the goal 
Where Virtue finds universal peace, 
And, midst the ebb and flow of human 

things, 


Show somewhat stable, somewhat cer- 
tain still, 

A lighthouse o’er tho wild of dreary 
waves,” 


Alas! I looked for comfort, and 
behold, a cry! Rhapsody, after the 
style of Mr. Chadband, is all that 
the prophetess can offer to a seeker 
like myself. I ask Mrs. Hardinge 
what spiritualism has taught; and 
she replies that it has ‘ taught us 
that the spirit of man is un- 
touched by the action of death.’ 
I rejoin that I always believed 
that, in my capacity as an ordi- 
nary Christian. She goes on to 
tell that spiritualism has taught 
‘that not a single act or deed’ 
(what is the difference between an 
act and a deed outside legal phra- 
seology ?), ‘not a thought or word 
of our mortal existence, is lost.’ 
It needs ‘no ghost come from the 
grave’ to tell me this. Have we 
not the histories of nations and 
the diaries of individuals? It has 
‘ brought to our view the dawnings 
of a new science, the fore-gleams of 
a grander and nobler field of 
knowledge than we have ever 
ploughed before.’ Has it? Has 
spiritualism taught us anything 
grand or noble whatever? There 
is nothing grand or noble, as far 
as I can see, in the gyrations of a 
table, in the appearance of ‘ John 
King’ or in ‘ Lenore’s’ jokes. In 
fact, all. the phenomena of spi- 
ritualism are commonplace in the 
extreme. Indeed, those who read 
the published records of spiritual- 
ism—most of them, at all events 
—can see nothing to justify them 
in wasting precious hours in ‘ in- 
vestigation.’ But Mrs. Hardinge 
tells us that spiritualism is true, 
and she gives her reasons :—‘ You 
enter any court of justice to take 
human evidence, and assemble a 
certain number of witnesses, three 
of whom shall be acknowledged as 
wholly unreliable, wholly untruth- 
ful: you examine these separately, 
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and, despite their unreliableness, 
they shall éach separately confirm 
each other’s statements; and this 
is evidence which no court of ci- 
vilisation can reject — evidence 
which for hundreds of years has 
been accepted as evidence in all 
courts of judicature. Now enlarge 
upon your position ; let your three 
witnesses be truthful ; the fact that 
they shall confirm each other is no 
additional weight—none at all. It 
is deemed by the keenest analysis 
of human nature impossible that 
three witnesses separate from each 
other shall represent the same cir- 
cumstances exactly, unless those 
circumstances have a common ori- 
gin in truth, no matter whether 
the witnesses be reliable or not. 
But double the number of wit- 
nesses—treble it—multiply it by 
hundreds, by thousands, by mil- 
lions—remove your witnesses to 
every part of the world, separate 


them by oceans, and continents, and. 


spaces of time that it is impossible 
to bridge over ; and when, instead 
of three millions, you have three 
times told three millions of per- 
sons, each testifying to the same 
general points of faith, that is au- 
thority which we think we are jus- 
tified in presenting to you.’ 

Iam afraid Mrs. Hardinge has 
very queer notions upon what con- 
stitutes legal evidence. In the 
first place, she tells us, upon her 
own authority, that there are nine 
millions of persons who accept her 
views upon spiritualism. It is 
obviously impossible that she can 
have counted them, and the nu- 
merical statement is pure rhetoric, 
and can only be taken for what it 
is worth. Next, these same nine 
millions—supposing she is correct 
in her estimation— testify to the 
same general points of faith.’ That 
may be so; but it does not prove 
the truth of the faith And 
faith, be it observed, is a thing 
wholly incapable of demonstrative 
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proof, as the very word implies; 
and the approximate truth of any 
supernatural dogma can only be 
weighed by the reasonable argu- 
ments in its favour, no matter how 
many persons may hold it as an 
article of belief. Then, as to the 
analogy drawn from the case of 
witnesses in a court of justice, 
Mrs. Hardinge omits to mention 
that the witnesses to the pheno- 
mena of spiritualism have never 
been subjected to any such test. 
Let us suppose that at a spiritual 
séance several ‘ investigators’ were 
present who did not choose to 
abide by the conditions of holding 
hands, sitting still, and producing 
no sudden light. Suppose a case 
of a personal assault arose—as 
happened not long ago in New- 
castle—and the matter were tho- 
roughly gone into before the judi- 
cial authorities, and the medium, 
and other persons present, were 
subjected to a severe cross-exa- 
mination upon oath as to facts. 
Then, if a strong unanimity as to 
facts in their sequence were eli- 
cited from the witnesses, sepa- 
rately, all the others being ordered 
out of court, and no communica- 
tion being allowed between them, 
I think Mrs. Hardinge would have 
a good case, and deserve to be 
listened to; but, until something 
of this kind has occurred, we out- 
siders cannot be complained of if 
we, at all events, suspend our 
judgment. And I may say at this 
point that, from all I have read 
and heard, it appears to me that 
spiritualists themselves are very 
anxious thet a certain amount of 
precaution should be taken against 
fraud. Mediums are bound hand 
and foot, or somebody sits close to 
them, so as to secure a certain 
amount of surety that the medium 
does not perform conjuring tricks 
with his hands and feet; ‘John 
King’ materialises, and the me- 
dium is heard ‘ coughing’ in the 
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mysterious cabinet or the back 
drawing-room. Why, among be- 
lievers, are these securities deemed 
necessary? Do they entertain any 
latent suspicion that they may 
possibly be deceived after all? 
Then, again, when they press the 
analogy of evidence in courts of 
justice, why do they not more boldly 
grapple with the objection, ‘ You 
do everything in the dark’? The 
emphatic reply, that ‘ spirits cannot 
work in the broad daylight,’ is 
not enough for the unbeliever. In 
fact, every test, except a real one, 
is tried. The medium must go 
into a ‘cabinet’ or back drawing- 
room, the light must be put out, 
and hymns must be sung, and ten 
minutes must elapse before ‘ John 
King’ materialises. Under these 
circumstances, what is the use of 
‘ investigating’? ‘ Investigation,’ 


properly so called, is not allowed : 
for Mrs. Hardinge tells us that, 
‘ within a few months only, one of 


the most celebrated and revered 
leaders of science proceeded to a 
spiritual circle to investigate spi- 
ritualism with a purpose incom- 
patible with the conditions. He 
went there, and made the mani- 
festations and simulated the phe- 
nomena which the trusting people 
around him believed in. He re- 
joiced in making them dupes, and 
felicitated himself upon his decep- 
tion for the sake of imposing on 
them.’ But if this ‘ revered leader 
of science’ knew ‘ how to do it,’ it 
only proves, surely, that he knew 
as much as a medium. Why were 
the sitters at the ‘circle’ dupes 
when he produced tl.e manifesta- 
tions, and not dupes when the 
medium produced them? Who is 
to prove that the ‘leader of 
science’ was fraudulent and the 
medium an honest man? - Mrs. 
Hardinge goes on to inform us 
that she mentions this fact in order 
to show us that ‘ the very determi- 
nation, the psychological strength 
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of will by which he a 

that circle, defeated wholly the 
possibility of his receiving convic- 
tion. He did not understand the 
first law of psychological influence, 
which is based upon the simple 
methods of positive and negative 
forces. His own positive forces, 
overpowering all the forces that 
were brought to bear upon that 
circle, destroyed the manifesta- 
tions; and the determination to 
simulate, impose upon, and hold 
up to ridicule the simple people 
whose faith had been already con- 
firmed in spiritualism, because 
they had proved it, when faith in 
him was misplaced, because they 
believed him to be a gentleman—I 
say that the very strength of pur- 
pose that made him mislead for the 
sake of proving others deluders, 
destroyed and neutralised the 
powers that might have made him 
a gentleman and taught him that 
he had an immortal soul.’ 

It really would be cruel to sub- 
ject such a literary production as 
I have just quoted to unsparing 
criticism. No stronger argument 
against the theory of spiritualists 
could be stated than is contained 
in these words of Mrs. Hardinge’s. 
It virtually admits that the phe- 
nomena of spiritualism are depen- 
dent upon the will of some person 
present at the séance. The ‘ leader 
of science’ willed that only certain 
manifestations, which were in his 
power to arrange, should take 
place, and they did take place; the 
spirits, apparently, were powerless 
under these circumstances. And 
what does Mrs. Hardinge mean by 
‘ positive and negative forces’? 
From the context, we are led to 
suppose that in spiritualism the 
*‘ negative forces’ are the most sa- 
tisfactory ; but in pure reason we 
are taught to believe that nega- 
tions prove nothing. On the whole, 
we are constrained to think that 
the ‘leader of science’ had the 
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best of it, both in logic and in 
fact. For the sake of society, we 
are sorry to hear that he was not 
a ‘ gentleman’; but as to his ‘ im- 
mortal soul,’ it is possible that his 
positivism might have inclined 
him to the belief that he had one, 
without the ‘negative’ evidence 
that might have been supplied by 
spiritualism. 

Mrs. Hardinge gives us Ten 
Commandments which she has re- 
ceived from the spirits, of which 
it is sufficient to quote two—the 
fourth and the ninth. 

‘IV. Thou shalt not follow the 
example of any man or set of men, 
nor obey any teaching or accept 
any theory as thy rule of life that 
is not in strict accordance with thy 
highest sense of right.’ 

‘IX. Thou shalt be obedient to 
the laws of the land in which thou 
dost reside in all things which do 
not conflict with thy highest sense 
of right.’ 

Comment upon such a system of 
morality is superfluous. If society 
is to be governed by the ‘ highest 
sense of right’ which exists in in- 
dividual breasts, society will have 
an exciting time of it; for, unfor- 
tunately, people will differ so in 
their ‘ highest sense of right.’ And 
if we are to be absolved from 
obeying laws which have the mis- 
fortune to be in opposition to our 
several ‘ highest’ senses of what is 
right, it hardly seems worth while 
making any laws at all. I fear 
that the spirits who have inspired 
Mrs. Hardinge are as remarkable 
for their want of common sense as 
they are for their deficiency in 
logical acumen. It is possible that 
in their domestic life, when they 
were clothed with fleshly garments 
—which, by-the-by, they seem 
strangely anxious to re-assume— 
they were excellent ‘ guides, philo- 
sophers, and friends.’ In their 
spiritual existence they appear to 
lack that sound judgment and ar- 
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gumentative capacity which pro- 
bably made their terrestrial actions 
and utterances less unworthy of 
consideration than they are now. 
I sincerely trust that I have not 
wantonly wounded the feelings of 
my spiritualist friends in what I 
have written ; it certainly has not 
been my intention to do so. Ridi- 
cule is one of the weakest weapons 
an antagonist can employ, and 
none but the weakest of opponents 
are worsted by it; and so I have 
carefully avoided it. But spirit- 
ualists must bear in mind that 
they court public ‘ investigation,’ 
and their printed publications will 
certainly be subjected to severest 
criticism. They should also re- 
member—though they frequently 
seem to forget it—that Catholic 
Christianity has ever held and 
taught the doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints, and has never 
ceased to think that the ‘ faithful 


- departed’ are as thoroughly alive 


as I who write and those who read 
are at this moment. Spiritualism 
teaches nothing new—it adds no- 
thing whatever to the creed of 
Christendom. The most that can 
be said for it is, that it is making 
desperate efforts to prove its pecu- 
liar fancy by material agency. This 
‘ seeking after a sign’ is not limited 
to a modern school, and the craving 
after the supernatural has in all 
ages cried out to be satisfied, and, 
in one way or another, its appetite 
has been appeased. Demand inva- 
riably creates supply, and if a great 
many persons want to see spirits, 
they may rest satisfied that some 
enterprising and obliging indivi- 
dual will provide them with what 
they want. Those who are content 
to work on where God has placed 
them, fulfilling their duties, and 
using their talents as best they 
may, can afford to leave the mys- 
teries of the future life that awaits 
us all beyond the grave in the 
hands of Him before whom the 
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wisdom of men is foolishness. It 
is sufficient for them that their 
sphere of labour is immediately 
around them, and that they should 
so discharge their duties that, 
though they may quit this life 
with regret, they are prepared to 
meet the next without fear. 

‘ More is there than this? WNa- 
ture is silent. Enough has she 
given man to occupy him on earth. 
She withdraws not yet the veil 
from what lies beyond, but bids 
him wait in calm, implicit faith ; 
or if, pressed urgently by the af- 
fections which she herself has im- 
planted in him, man seems to ac- 
quire a right to some answer, and 
demands if the friend of many 
years is now really no more than 
a remembrance, she points with 


* ¢ Christian Theism.’ 


quiet significance to man’s own 
heart, and to her own continual 
lesson, that the Creator of that 
heart is good. Man takes conso- 
lation from the hint. Amongst the 
white memorials of mortality he 
finds thought still pleasing, though 
solemn and severe, and, amidst 
yew and cypress shades, catches 
animating glimpses of the remote 
bright stars and serene heavens. 
Spirits of the wise and good! 
noblest work of all creation! are ye 
not worth preserving in the sight 
of God? The wisdom and benevo- 
lence which shine forth in all that 
we can already see of the universe 
suggest, that for you there is still 
some place to occupy, and some 
work to be done, in the immense 
regions of the unseen.’* 
FreE LANCE. 


By Charles C. Hennell, p, 58, 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* Woman’s a Riddle.’ By Philip 
Sheldon. Henry S. King and Co. 

‘ An Old Legend of St. Paul’s.’ 
By the Rev. Geo. Broadley Howard. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 

‘ Tiny Travels. By J. Ashby- 
Sterry. Tinsley Brothers. 

‘Penelope and other Poems.’ 
By Allison Hughes. Henry S. King 
and Co. 

‘ Old Myddelton’s Money.’ By 
Mary C. Hay. Hurst and Blackett. 


. OMAN’S A RIDDLE’ is 

one of the best novels 
that has appeared this season. 
It has not much plot, but it is 
original and fresh (and what a 
blessing ‘freshness’ appears in 
these days of reiterated twaddle the 
jaded reviewer alone can tell). It 
is purely a ‘ character’ novel, and 
the mind, disposition, and feel- 


ings of each person concerned in 
the story are drawn with so much 
minuteness and fidelity, that they 
become living creatures, and their 
several actions accounted for as 
naturally as though we had done 


them ourselves. ‘ Baby Warms- 
trey,’ the heroine—a weak, silly, 
lovable woman, who fails through- 
out for want of energy , and yet 
succumbs so sweetly toall the trials 
life sends her that we cannot help 
sympathising with the writer’s 
affection for her—is the perfection 
of portraiture ; so is her husband, 
Sir Gervase, her mother, Mrs. 
Carey, and her biographist, Caro- 
line Rudd. Perhaps the least 
natural character in the book is 
Katharine Warmstrey, who loses 
her reputation for the sake of 
revenge; people in this world 
generally doing far less than they 
say. But the catastrophe, for 
which this episode is necessary, 
is carefully worked up to, and 
suitably ends the story; and, on 


the whole, ‘Woman’s a Riddle’ 
is a vigorous piece of writing, 
which we trust may obtain the 
success it deserves amongst those 
readers who look for something 
more in a novel than a mere col- 
lection of incidents. 
+ + . * * 

It is quite true, as the Rev. G. 
B. Howard informs us in his pre- 
face, that ‘Morte d’Arthur’ be- 
longs to us all, and that there 
still exists with respect to it, not- 
withstanding the Poet-Laureate’s 
writings on the subject,‘a mine 
of literary wealth well worth the 
working.’ Still it is a hazardous 
thing to tread where Tennyson’s 
feet have been before, and es- 
pecially to imitate his style to 
this extent :— 

* Then the wily King, 

Deep smitten by the charms of fair Igraine, 
Made base proposals to her for her love. 
But she assented not, and told her lord, 
And bade him fly with her and ride all 

night, 
And so to reach the castle.’ 
Indeed the whole poem is a gross 
plagiarism. 

‘ Then mighty Uther gathered his array ; 
And first he came to Terrabil and there 
Pight his pavilions, and laid the siege. 
And there was made great war on 

either part, 

And many a knight was slain and good 

yeoman ; 

But still King Uther might not take 

the hold.’ 
Of course the cry for all literary 
aspirants should be ‘an open 
field and no favour,’ and the 
chronicles of the past are public 
property. Yet when a poet like 
Alfred Tennyson has chosen one 
particular subject, and, treating it 
in so many varied phases, almost 
made it his own, we think, at the 
very least, it is injudicious for a 
lesser light to try his hand at the 
same topic, still more to adopt a 
similar metre. The very fact will 
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prevent reviews from being as un- 
biassed as they ought to be. 
. * > . = 


Whoever has read the ‘ Shuttle- 
cock Papers’ will not need much 
persuasion to make him open 
‘Tiny Travels,’ by the same author. 
It is a collection of articles which 
appeared originally in sundry ma- 
gazines, and each one of which is 
as bright as the other. Their 
very names, such as ‘ Hunted by 
the East Wind,’ ‘ Up the Thames,’ 
* At Ballyshannon,’ ‘ In the City of 
Rubens, &c., &., &c., tell what 
they are; and a pleasanter com- 
panion for a long journey, or a 
wet day, or a solitary evening, 
than ‘Tiny Travels’ it would be 
difficult to find. It is written 
with all the lightness of fiction 
and the solidity of truth. Itisa 
book that can be taken up and 
laid down with impunity, and 
read half a dozen times over; 


which is, after all, the best praise 
we can accord it. 


* * . * 7 


We do not know it Allison 
Hughes is a male or female name, 
but the contents of the little work 
before us, ‘Penelope and other 
Poems,’ are far better worth the 
name of poetry than most of the 
collections of verses issued in the 
present day. The author ap- 
pears to us as though he or she 
possessed great capability of versi- 
fication, which only requires the 
experience of life to render it 
useful. In the present volume 
the subjects are too confined and 
too little original to give the poet 
fair play. We assume them to be 
the production of a young hand, 
and to have been drawn more 
from inner consciousness than 
outer conviction. Some of the 
verses remind us of Miss Proctor’s, 
especially ‘ Wait Awhile,’ ‘So Long 
Ago, and ‘Autumn.’ One of the 
best is ‘The Street Singer.’ We 


New Books Received. 


think Allison Hughes shows pro- 
mise. 
>. = = - 

*Old Myddelton’s Money’ is 
Miss M. C. Hay’s best production. 
It is really a very readable novel, 
though too much spun out, and 
possessing too little incident. The 
secret concerning Mrs. Ednd 
Payte and Lady Lawrance is well 
kept up, though the idea is not 
original; but we think Royden 
Keith’s generosity is carried rather 
further than is natural. When 
Miss Hay has had a little more 
experience of the world she will 
know that men will go to any 
lengths to serve their men friends, 
unless they come between them 
and the women they love. When 
Royden Keith found himself likely 
to lose the chance of Honor’s affec- 
tion he would have spoken out, 
even if under the seal of secrecy. 
It is, doubtless, very noble, and 
generous, and heroic in a gentle- 
man to let the woman he loves 
misunderstand him, and to lead 
a miserable life in consequence, 
and fall ill of a dangerous fever, 
and lie under the ban of being 
suspected of having committed a 
murder, just because her cousin 
is in some danger of discovery for 
the same crime; but, in real life, 
he wouldn’t have done it. This 
is the worst fault we have to find 
with ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,’ 
which is fairly written and ex- 
pressed ; it is not natural, and it 
is a fault of which nine hundred 
and ninety-nine novels out of every 
thousand are accused. If authors 
would only strictly follow nature, 
we should all be original —for 
nature is ever changing and never 
old. But they will follow their own 
ideas instead, which have generally 
been cribbed from those of some one 
else, and we have arrived at that 
stage in literature when we may 
exclaim with the preacher, ‘ There 
is nothing new under the sun.’ 





GREY AND BLUE, 


E heard the nightingale repeat its lulling love-song to the night ; 
And all the leafy lane was sweet with roses red and roses 
white ; 
And_ breathless was the fragrant air, and deep the peace that brooded 
there. 


And hearing all the words I said, the changing colour flushed her 
cheek ; 

The roses white and roses red were mingled as she heard me speak ; 

While through the trees a sweeter strain of mellow music went again. 


*Your eyes,’ I said, ‘are brighter, love, than stars that shine in 
summer skies ; 

The sapphire blue of skies above is mirrored in your sweeter eyes ; 

The brilliant.stars and skies of blue find all their beauty merged in you. 


‘ Alas !’ she said, ‘ your words are vain ; the darling of departed days 
Would laugh to hear this pretty strain, when she recalled the sweeter 
praise 
That you, the poet, wrote of her, whose eyes were grey, whose face was 
fair.’ 
‘In breathless beauty as they shine, 
The stars make sweet the summer skies ; 
But sweeter that sweet face of thine 
Is made by loving light divine 
Of sweet grey eyes ! 


‘If painter, love, could paint aright, 
With faultless skill, your eyes of grey, 
With all their wealth of subtle light, 
The world would throng to see the sight 
From day to day ! 


‘If poet, love, “ with soul of fire,” 
Should his sweet praises seek to bring— 
Sweet with the music of his lyre !— 
His voice, for very wondering, 
Would cease to sing!’ 


‘ And idle song,’ I made reply, ‘that wakes no echo in my breast ; 

But whilst the bird is warbling by, ah ! listen to this last and best : 

A song of your blue eyes and sweet, where light and love together 
meet !’ 





Grey and Blue. 


‘ Blue eyes or grey? Grey eyes or blue? 
Which seem the sweeter, now, to you, 
O lover, as you wait for her, 
Whose eyes are blue beyond compare ? 
The while you wait 
Beside the gate, 
To hear your darling come this way— 
Grey eyes or blue? Blue eyes or grey ?— 
Which are the sweeter, lover, say? 


‘Blue eyes or grey? Grey eyes or blue? 
I render praise where praise is due : 
As down the garden walk I hear 
A sweet, swift footstep drawing near, 
As on the gate 
I lean and wait, 
And hear my darling come this way— 
Grey eyes or blue? Blue eyes or grey ?— 
Her eyes can turn my night to day !’ 


The moon sailed through the blue abyss as down the lane alone I 
went ; 

Upon my lips her parting kiss, and in my eyes a proud content ; 

And stars peeped out in summer state above the garden and the gate. 


J. R. Eastwoop. 
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